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By  Jivan  Khachadourian 


What  is  your  answer  to  Mr.  Khachadourian 's  question?  Write  us 


IN  1943  when  Johnny  was  born  my 
wife  and  I  went  to  the  office  of 
the  late  Dr.  Hamilton  (a  well  known 
psycho-analyst)  not  only  to  benefit 
from  the  accumulated  psychological 
knowledge  of  this  scientific  age,  but 
to  learn  how  to  raise  a  boy  correctly. 
Dr.  Hamilton  talked  to  us  for 
fifty  minutes  on  the  various  phases 
of  a  boy's  psycho-sexual  develop- 
ment. Then  turning  to  my  wife,  he 
said,  "Psychologically  speaking,  a 
mother's  role  is  relatively  easy, 
since  a  mother  is  a  boy's  first  love- 
object;  his  relationship  with  her 
will  color  his  love-life  to  the  end  of 
his   days.  For  this  reason,  a  good 


mother  will  neither  reject  nor  stimu- 
late her  son.  Rather  she  will  follow 
the  Aristotelian  advice  of  modera- 
tion, the  cornerstone  of  all  wisdom." 

Then  turning  to  me,  he  continued, 
"On  the  other  hand,  the  role  of  the 
father  is  a  little  more  complex  as 
Shakespeare  observed  in  Hamlet, 
'a  father  is  a  minister  and  a  scourge.' 
He  is  a  minister  by  the  love,  pro- 
vision, and  protection  he  brings 
and  a  scourge  by  the  discipline  and 
restraints  he  imposes.  A  good  father 
is  the  one  who  blends  these  two 
characteristics  of  fatherhood  in 
just  the  right  proportion. 

"Last  but  not  least,  a  good  father 


cultivates  an  easy  'give-and-take' 
relationship  by  his  enthusiastic 
participation  in  his  son's  interests. 
However,  if  an  error  were  to  be 
made,  I  would  prefer  to  see  you 
make  it  as  a  minister,  rather  than  a 
scourge,  because  love  is  an  innocent 
emotion  and  cannot  harm  anyone 
under  any  circumstances." 

Inspired  by  this  charming  idea, 
we  came  home  and  raised  Johnny 
with  all  the  love  and  tenderness 
two  hearts  can  contain.  We  bought 
him  all  the  things  we  could  afford 
and  fulfilled  his  every  wish,  no 
matter  how  inconvenient.  In  this 
permissive  atmosphere  Johnny 
grew  up  tall  and  straight  as  a  poplar 
tree. 

Recently,  Johnny  graduated 
from  the  college  of  his  choice  and 
decided  to  live  in  New  York  City. 
It  is  here  that  he  fell  into  the  com- 
pany of  the  Gurus,  Boo-Hoos,  and 
Diggers.  Charmed  by  their  pacifist 
views  and  brotherly  love  teachings, 
he  stopped  getting  haircuts.  When 
he  paid  us  a  visit,  we  were  shocked 
by  his  appearance;  his  long  hair, 
his  unconventional  attire,  his 
peculiar  jargon  left  no  doubt  in  our 
minds  that  he  had  joined  the  Hippie 
movement.  Fortunately,  he  had 
stayed  away  from  the  drug  addic- 
tion which  seems  to  coexist  with 
this  movement,  since  his  mind  ap- 
peared to  be  as  clear  and  just  as 
bright  and  sharp  as  ever. 

In  order  to  allay  his  mother's 
fears,  I  declared  that  this  Hippie 
movement  was  nothing  more  than  a 
parasitical  wave  in  an  affluent 
society,  but  he  jumped  to  its  de- 
fense and  said,  "Dad,  look  at  the 
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world  you  and  your  generation  has 
left  for  us  to  live  in;  you  have 
turned  the  Garden  of  Eden  into  a 
jungle,  where  even  the  most  fero- 
cious beast  must  move  with  caution 
lest  he  be  devoured  by  another;  all 
we  are  doing  is  seeking  this  lost 
Paradise." 

In  vain  I  argued,  "But  my  dear 
Johnny  boy,  the  problems  are  too 
complex  and  too  numerous  to  be 
solved  by  unconventional  attire  or 
by  unconventional  behavior,  much 
less  by  self- mutilation  through 
drugs  as  some  Hippie  leaders  seem 
to  think.  In  my  judgment,  the  only 
time  the  Garden  of  Eden  will  re- 
turn to  earth  is  when  intelligent 
measures  are  applied  by  all  the 
'squares'  everywhere,  therefore 
why  don't  you  come  back  to  our 
ranks  and  help  us  formulate  these 
measures?"  I  pleaded.  "No,  Dad, 
not  just  yet.  Not  until  we  have 
unmistakably  shown  to  the  whole 
world  the  folly  of  your  ways,"  he 
declared. 

JOHNNY'S  education  began  in 
the  Longan  Elementary  school 
on  the  street  behind  our  house.  To 
continue  an  old  family  tradition, 
requiring  every  father  to  lead  his 
first-born  by  the  hand  to  school,  I 
took  Johnny  to  school.  When  we 
came  to  the  corner  overlooking  the 
Longan  school  playgrounds,  he 
bolted  like  a  reindeer  and  disap- 
peared among  the  joyous  crowd  of 
playing  children  who  filled  the  air 
with  their  enthusiastic  shouts. 
Thereafter  every  morning  his  mother 
took  him  to  school;  on  the  same 
corner  she  would  kiss  him  goodby 


and  come  back  home. 

One  morning  she  returned  with 
tears  in  her  eyes  and  sobbed  "I 
have  lost  my  Johnny  boy."  After 
insistent  questioning,  she  ex- 
plained, "This  morning  Johnny 
refused  to  kiss  me,  instead  he  said, 
'Mummum,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
kiss  any  more.'  I  have  lost  my  little 
boy,"  she  sobbed. 

I  tried  to  console  her:  "Why  my 
dear,  don't  you  know  that  the  male 
of  the  species  does  not  relish  the 
display  of  tender  emotion  in  pub- 
lic. Besides  Johnny  did  what  he 
did  out  of  sheer  self-protection. 
Children  are  cruel  and  if  his  play- 
mates had  seen  him  kiss  you,  he 
would  have  been  branded  a  'mama 
boy'  for  the  rest  of  his  school  days. 
So  you  see  he  refused  to  kiss  you 
out  of  sheer  self-protection,"  I  ex- 
plained. This  explanation  eased 
her  heartache,  but  it  did  not  re- 
move it. 

Johnny  did  good  work  at  school 
since  the  grade  cards  he  brought 
home  were  liberally  sprinkled  with 
"A's"  and  praises  such  as  "out- 
standing, excellent,  etc." 

Ever  since  I  came  to  America,  I 
had  shunned  the  unfamiliar  sport 
of  baseball  in  order  to  avoid  the 
noise  of  the  large  crowds,  the  dis- 
comfort of  the  hard  seats,  and  the 
turmoil  of  parking.  But  now  the 
Kansas  City  Athletics  had  formed 
a  baseball  club  which  had  been 
admitted  to  the  American  League. 

This  new  development  excited 
Johnny  to  such  as  extent  that  he 
started  a  collection  of  pictures  of 
all  the  players  in  the  American 
League      with      their     biographical 


sketches,  their  game  records,  their 
prospects,  etc.  He  spent  a  great 
deal  of  time  studying  his  collec- 
tion. Determined  to  follow  the  in- 
structions of  Dr.  Hamilton  to  the 
letter,  I  began  to  study  his  collec- 
tion and  even  tried  to  memorize 
the  game  records  of  some  of  the 
noted  players.  Johnny  explained 
the  rules  of  the  game  and  the 
function  of  every  player  in  each 
team  to  me.  In  fact,  Johnny  took 
me  to  my  first  baseball  game. 

It  was  a  beautiful  Saturday 
afternoon.  The  Kansas  City  Ath- 
letics were  playing  against  the 
New  York  Yankees.  When  we  reach- 
ed the  stadium,  the  score  was  5-0 
in  favor  of  Kansas  City  Athletics. 
As  we  wound  our  way  through  the 
crowd,  we  noticed  that  the  Yankee 
pitcher  was  in  trouble,  he  was 
giving  hit  after  hit. 

Just  as  we  took  our  seats,  the 
crowd  jumped  to  its  feet  with  a 
roar.  A  Kansas  City  batter  had  hit 
a  home-run.  "This  ought  to  bring 
out  the  old  man  Stinky  Casel," 
Johnny  remarked  casually.  Sure 
enough  a  very  old  man  in  a  Yankee 
uniform  came  running  out  of  the 
Yankee  dugout  to  the  pitcher's 
mound.  Training  and  adjusting 
his  binoculars  on  the  newcomer, 
Johnny  exclaimed  triumphantly 
"What  did  I  tell  you!  There  is  the 
old  man  Stinky  Casel  himself! " 

Meekly,  I  inquired,  "Johnny, 
who  is  Stinky  Casel?"  With  dis- 
gust in  his  tone,  he  asked  "Oh 
Dad,  don't  you  know  anything? 
Who  is  Stinky  Casel?  What  kind 
of  a  question  is  that?"  As  though 
to  add  greater  derision,  he  asked, 


"Who  is  Eisenhower?"  Eisenhower 
was  the  United  States  President 
at  the  time.  Guiltily  I  inquired 
"Johnny,  is  he  that  important?" 
"At  this  moment  he  is  more  impor- 
tant to  the  Yankees  than  Eisen- 
hower is."  The  Yankee  manager 
changed  pitchers  to  no  avail;  we 
won  that  game.  I  left  the  stadium 
thoroughly  entertained  by  and  en- 
lightened on  the  game  of  baseball. 


JOHNNY'S  next  absorbing  inter- 
est was  fishing;  it  used  to  take 
me  four  hours  to  drive  from  our  home 
to  the  door  of  the  resort  cabin  in 
the  Ozarks.  On  our  way,  to  enter- 
tain him,  I  would  sing  Armenian 
Folk  songs  and  to  stimulate  his 
mind,  I  would  give  him  math- 
ematical thought  problems.  For 
example,  I  would  say:  "A  merchant 
in  Armenia  had  three  daughters 
and  four  sons ;  when  he  died  he  left 
an  estate  of  20,000  lira  and  a  will 
directing  the  authorities  to  divide 
the  money  in  such  a  way  that  the 
girls  would  get  twice  as  much  as 
the  boys,  how  much  did  they  each 
get?" 

Johnny  would  ponder  the  prob- 
lem with  a  frown,  then  say,  "There 
is  the  old  country  for  you,  full  of 
discriminations  and  injustices." 
Then  he  would  add  with  finality 
and  with  patriotic  pride,  "Now 
such  a  thing  would  never  happen 
here."  "Now,  Johnny,  you  know 
very  well  that  you  cannot  shake 
off  that  problem  that  easy,  why 
don't  you  apply  your  mind  to  it 
and  see  if  you  can  solve  it?"  There- 
upon   he    would    knit    his    brows, 


scratch  his  curly  head  and  with 
the  help  of  a  few  hints  he  would 
solve  the  problem  and  ask  for  an- 
other. 

Many  a  weekend  we  fished  to- 
gether. We  fished  for  croppie  and 
bass  in  the  Lake  of  the  Ozarks  and 
for  rainbow  trout  in  Lake  Irwin 
beyond  the  ghost-town  of  Crested 
Butte  in  Colorado. 

These  blessed  and  blissful  years 
rushed  by  like  an  express  train 
and  Johnny  became  old  enough  to 
enter  high  school.  In  order  to  shield 
him  from  the  possible  bad  habits 
of  the  other  boys,  we  chose  a  pri- 
vate preparatory  school  where  he 
was  on  the  schoolmaster's  honor 
roll  and  which  he  completed  with 
high  honors.  Now  he  was  ready  to 
enter  college. 

Even  though  we  wanted  him  to 
go  to  the  nearby  State  University, 
he  chose  one  of  the  Ivy  League 
colleges  on  the  Eastern  Seaboard, 
from  which  he  graduated;  then 
moved  to  New  York  City. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  possible 
formation  of  harmful  behavior  pat- 
terns, I  exercised  extreme  self- 
discipline  to  restrain  myself  from 
expressing  the  burning  hatred  that 
I  have  for  the  Turks,  for  they 
committed  the  first  genocide  in 
the  annals  of  men.  In  1915  they 
destroyed  my  people  and  with 
them  a  meek,  industrious,  and  po- 
etic culture.  As  a  survivor  of  this 
genocide,  naturally  I  had  to  sur- 
vive many  harrowing  experiences 
and  many  narrow  escapes.  Once  in 
a  long  while  on  his  insistence,  I 
would  narrate. 

One   day   after  such  a   narrative 
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of  one  of  the  particularly  hair 
raising  narrow  escapes,  I  was  sur- 
prised to  hear  him  say,  "You  see, 
Dad,  you  did  all  these  things  and 
then  came  to  America;  what  is 
there  for  me  to  do  in  this  land, 
free  of  persecutions  and-conflicts?" 

I  replied,  "Now,  Johnny,  let  us 
see  how  well  you  remember  your 
history.  Does  not  your  question 
sound  like  the  tearful  complaint 
of  Alexander  the  Great  to  his 
father  after  his  conquest  of  Thrace 
when  he  said  'Oh,  father,  now 
what  is  there  left  for  me  to  do, 
there  are  no  more  worlds  to  con- 
quer.'" 

Johnny  pondered  a  minute  and 
said,  "I  have  to  admit  the  similar- 
ity of  thought,  however  I  do  not 
want  to  evade  your  question." 

And  I  replied,  "I  want  to  tell  you 
what  there  is  for  you  to  do,  you  are 
going  to  grow  up  and  become  a  man 
in  this  wonderful  land,  free  of  per- 
secution and  conflict  and  this  is 
no  small  accomplishment  for  any 
boy,  in  this  land  or  in  any  land;  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  in  my  book,  this 
is  a  greater  accomplishment  than 
all  the  conquests  of  Alexander  the 
Great  put  together." 

AS  I  look  back,  it  seems  to  me 
,  Johnny  received  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  middle-class  Ameri- 
can boy,  except  the  religious  edu- 
cation and  paradoxically  this 
happened  in  a  traditionally  reli- 
gious Armenian  household.  This 
came  to  pass,  partly  because  some 
of  my  own  religious  beliefs  were 
undermined  by  the  20th  century 
thought    and    partly   because   after 


working  hard  all  week,  I  looked 
forward  to  a  long  uninterrupted 
rest  on  Sundays. 

Sometimes  I  feel  sure  it  was  this 
neglect  that  brought  about  my 
Johnny's  downfall.  Then  again 
after  long  analysis  and  serious 
thinking,  I  concluded  that  it  was 
my  own  'too -liberal  ministration' 
that  surrounded  him  with  an  un- 
realistic but  benign  atmosphere 
from  which  he  refuses  to  emerge  as 
a  responsible  and  a  productive 
member  of  our  adult  society  and 
to  which  he  clings  desperately  as 
this  residue  of  the  Garden  of  Eden 
of  his  boyhood  days. 

Now  I  wait  hopefully  for  the  re- 
turn of  my  prodigal  son  and  every 
day  in  the  stillness  of  the  night,  I 
ask  myself  this  persistent  ques- 
tion, "Where  did  I  take  the  wrong 
turn  that  I  should  lose  my  ador- 
able curly -headed,  bright  little 
Johnny  boy  to  the  Hippies?"    ■  ■ 


"I  think  her  mother's  pushing  her  into 
this  marriage!" 


Making  Sense  of  Death 


By  W.  B.  J.  Martin 


WHEN  I  was  a  young  preacher, 
a  brilliant  research  chemist 
in  my  congregation  awed  me  by 
saying,  "Christianity  is  a  design 
for  living;  you  preachers  have 
turned  it  into  a  design  for  dying.''' 
But  that  was  thirty  years  ago. 
Since  then  the  wheel  has  come 
full  circle.  Modern  Christians  can 
no  longer  be  accused  of  living  with 
their  head  in  the  clouds,  fascinated 
by  the  vision  of  the  golden  streets 
of  the  New  Jerusalem,  and  obliv- 
ious to  the  needs  of  this  present 
world.  This  is  the  era  of  "secular 
religion"  and  "holy  worldliness." 

Ernest  Renan  once  prophesied, 
"The  twentieth  century  will  spend 
much  of  its  time  retrieving  from 
the  wastebasket  things  that  the 
nineteenth  century  threw  into  it." 
One  of  those  "things"  is  undoubt- 
edly   thought    and    teaching    about 


the  meaning  of  death.  We  are 
coming  to  see  that,  in  the  words 
of  John  Seldon  Whale,  "Making 
sense  of  life  means,  ultimately  and 
always,  making  sense  of  death." 
When  we  concentrate  on  this  life 
only  we  are  treating  it  in  a  vacuum. 
Death  is  inescapably  part  of  life, 
and  when  we  leave  it  out  of  ac- 
count we  are  like  a  man  making  a 
journey  and  paying  no  heed  to  the 
destination  to  which  he  travels. 

How  Then  Do  We 
Make  Sense  of  Death? 

Some  people  don't  even  try. 
They  ask,  What  difference  does  it 
make?  Bored  by  conventional  ideas 
of  heaven,  and  outraged  by  con- 
ventional ideas  of  hell,  they  have 
ceased  to  allow  these  ideas  to  in- 
fluence life  and  conduct  altogeth- 
er. In  words  reported  in  The   Wis- 


Dr.  Martin  is  minister  of  First  Community  Church,  Dallas,  Tex.,  and 
lecturer  in  Modern  Poetry  at  Southern  Methodist  University  School  of 
Continuing  Education,  Dallas. 
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dom  of  Solomon,  they  say,  "Come 
let  us  enjoy  the  good  things  that 
exist,  and  make  use  of  the  creation 
to  the  full  as  in  youth." 

Some  people  rationalize  their 
disregard  of  death  by  sneering  at 
people  who  are  concerned  with 
what  happens  at  death  and  be- 
yond. Such  concern,  they  allege,  is 
either  arrogant  selfishness,  or  else 
it  arises  from  dissatisfaction  with 
their  lot  here  in  earth,  and  a  desire 
for  "pie  in  the  sky"  when  they  die. 
And  still  a  third  group  tries  to 
make  sense  of  death  by  material- 
istic means.  Like  the  members  of 
the  Life  Extension  Society,  whose 
motto  seems  to  be,  "Freeze,  Wait, 
Reanimate,"  they  believe  that 
some  time  in  the  not -too-distant 
future,  science  will  prolong  life 
almost  indefinitely. 

But  none  of  these  groups  takes 
death  with  full  seriousness.  Or 
else  they  regard  it  as  a  problem  to 
be  solved,  and  not  a  mystery  to  be 
lived  with. 

What  the  Christian 
Faith  Says  About  Death 

First,  and  foremost,  it  faces  the 
fact  of  death  with  utter  realism. 
Death  is  not  to  be  camouflaged:  it 
is  real  and  poignant.  There  is  no 
warrant  in  the  Bible  for  the  modern 
attempt  to  "prettify"  death,  to 
turn  graveyards  into  "restlands" 
and  "memorial  parks,"  or  to  dis- 
guise the  grim  fact  of  dissolution 
with  cosmetics.  Man  is  mortal.  The 
Bible  is  as  insistent  upon  that  as 
is  any  logic  textbook. 

But  the  Bible  also  insists  that 
death   is   not   merely  inevitable;   it 


is  part  of  God's  plan  for  man.  In 
nature's  ebb  and  flow,  death  is  as 
much  God's  design  as  is  birth. 
"One  generation  cometh  and  an- 
other goeth."  It  was  this  convic- 
tion that  gave  certain  men  their 
dignity  in  the  face  of  death.  To  use 
words  that  sound  strangely  old- 
fashioned  to  some,  they  "prepared" 
for  death,  they  prayed  that  they 
might  make  "a  good  death."  vVhen 
the  aged  Pope  John  lay  on  his  last 
bed,  he  said,  "My  bags  are  packed. 
I  am  ready  to  leave."  Where  death 
is  not  accepted  as  God's  plan  there 
is  a  hysterical  note  about  man's 
encounter  with  it.  Because  death 
is  meaningless,  the  onset  of  it  is 
bitterly  resented  as  "a  trap  door 
to  nothingness." 

Nevertheless,  the  Bible  also 
frankly  recognizes  the  threat  of 
death.  Many  people  are  not  afraid 
of  death  as  extinction  (for  that  is 
no  more  than  the  quiet  uncon- 
sciousness of  every  night's  sleep); 
what  threatens  them  is  fear  of  the 
unknown.  Like  Shakespeare's 
Hamlet,  they  might  welcome  sleep, 
but  they  fear  it  won't  be  sleep. 
They  are  afraid  of  waking  up — in 
conditions  so  unimaginable  that 
they  would  not  know  how  to  cope 
with  them. 

It  was  to  this  fear  that  Jesus  ad- 
dressed himself  when  he  said  to 
his  disciples,  "In  my  father's  house 
are  many  mansions.  I  go  to  prepare 
a  place  for  you."  If  I  may  make  a 
fantastic,  and  inadequate  com- 
parision,  when  the  first  man  steps 
on  the  moon,  the  place  will  have 
been  prepared  for  him  by  those 
pioneers,   the   space   scientists   and 
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astronauts.  To  use  words  given  us 
by  Saint  Paul,  in  the  life  beyond, 
"this  mortal  must  put  on  immor- 
tality." The  mortal  is  the  particu- 
lar adjustment  called  for  in  this 
world,  the  immortal  is  the  attitude 
and  equipment  called  for  in  facing 
the  new  conditions  of  the  life  to 
come. 

But,  let  us  be  frank,  it  is  not 
merely  the  strangeness  of  the  life 
beyond  death  that  threatens  man, 
it  is  something  deeper  and  more 
inward.  Again  it  is  Saint  Paul  who 
puts  it  into  words:  "The  sting  of 
death  is  sin."  Put  thus  starkly, 
Paul  seems  to  give  credence  to  the 
suggestion  that  men  fear  death  be- 
cause of  the  prospect  of  future 
punishment.  No  doubt  some  men 
do  fear  death  for  that  reason.  But 
men  of  the  caliber  of  Paul  would 
have  taken  any  punishment  they 
felt  they  deserved  without  a 
whimper.  What  they  feared,  was 
sin's  power  to  estrange  them  from 
God,  whether  in  this  life  or  the 
next.  Robert  Frost  has  a  poem  in 
which  he  bids  his  hearers,  "Beware 
of  the  little  death."  This  is  the 
sting  of  sin,  that,  long  before  we 
reach  the  other  shore,  we  discover 
that,  as  Robert  Burns  said: 

It  hardens  all  within 
And  petrifies  the  feeling! 

But  this  is  the  negative  side  of 
the  teaching.  On  the  positive  side, 
the  New  Testament  sounds  that 
brave  note  of  hope.  It  summons 
men  to  live  in  the  conviction  that 
death  is  not  the  end  of  life,  but 
the  doorway  into  fuller  life.  As 
D.  T.  Niles  puts  it,  "Death  is  not 
an   end,   but  an  exit;  not  a  blank 


wall  but  an  open  door." 

Wistful  Victorian  poets  like  Ten- 
nyson could  express  the  tentative 
sentiment, 

Thou  wilt  not  leave  us  in  the  dust: 

Thou  madest  man,  he  knows  not  why; 

He  thinks  he  was  not  made  to  die; 

And  thou  hast  made  him: 

thou  art  just. 

But  those  who  embrace  fully  the 
Christian  faith  do  not  place  their 
confidence  in  their  own  inward 
feeling.  They  look  rather  to  Jesus 
Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  who  placed 
himself  in  God's  hands  utterly, 
and  was  not  confounded,  but  broke 
the  bonds  of  death.  Looking  be- 
yond the  cross  to  the  resurrection 
they  can  say  with  John  Donne, 

Death,   be  not  proud,  though  some 

have  called  thee 
Mighty    and   dreadful,   for  thou   art 

not  so;  .  . . 
Death,  thou  shalt  die! 

And  so  they  enter  death's  portals, 
looking  unto  Jesus,  the  pioneer  of 
faith.  Putting  their  trust  in  him. 
they  go  forward  to  meet  One  whose 
love  is  changeless,  whose  forgiveness 
is  accessible,  and  whose  plan  for 
them  does  not  stop  short  at  the  grave. 

More  Than  Immortality 

No  student  of  the  New  Testament, 
and  the  words  of  Jesus,  can  confuse 
life  after  death  with  mere  immor- 
tality. We  are  not  assured  that  we 
shall  live  for  ever,  but  that  we  shall 
live  eternally.  Eternity  is  not  quan- 
tity, but  quality.  Our  faith  is  in 
resurrection,  not  in  the  mere  con- 
tinuance of  life,  the  life  we  now  live 
prolonged  indefinitely.  This  is  the 
note   that   Paul   strikes    again   and 
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again;  that  "if  we  die  with  Christ,  the  prospect  that  Christ  opens  up 

we    shall    also    rise    with    him."   In  is  not  one  that  a  selfish  man  would 

Christ  we  shall  not  merely  survive,  enjoy.   Heaven,  which  is  fellowship 

we  shall  triumph.  Such  a  faith  can  with  God,  is  only  joy  for  those  to 

make  no  appeal  to  selfishness.  For  whom  love  is  the  supreme  treasure. 


How  My  Faith  Has  Helped  Me 
in  the  Military 

DURING  my  high  school  years  I  was  very  close  to  God.  Later,  my 
best  friend  (son  of  my  minister),  and  his  family  moved  away. 
In  time  my  ties  with  God  became  weaker  and  weaker. 

The  past  two  weeks  since  I've  accepted  Jesus  Christ  as  my 
personal  Savior,  I  have  felt  like  a  different  person.  Now  in  my  life  I 
place  God  first.  He  helps  me  face  my  daily  problems  and  life's  reality 
in  general. 

I've  always  found  God's  grace  sufficient  in  solving  my  problems. 
His  grace  has  never  failed  me. 

One  year  ago  in  September  I  enlisted  in  the  United  States  Army. 
I  feel  God  has  watched  over  me  during  the  days  of  my  Army  service. 

Today  I  feel  great  since  I  have  accepted  Christ  as  my  Savior. 
Christ  brings  God  to  me  and  God  is  love,  strength,  faith,  sunshine, 
and  many  other  meaningful  things. 

With  God's  strength  and  guidance,  I  will  seek  to  lead  others  to 
know  the  living  Savior,  Jesus  Christ. 

— PFC  Max  Steven  Moss 

(Ward  S-l,  Letterman  General  Hospital,  San  Francisco,  Calif.) 


QUOTES:  Opportunity  won't  knock  on  your  door  if  you're  not  worth  a  rap. 

A  visit  to  a  modern  art  gallery  will  convince  you  that  things  are  not  as  bad 
as  they  are  painted. 

Optimist:  One  who  opens  a  laundromat  in  a  hippy  neighborhood.   (All 
by  Jack  Herbert.) 
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By  Irma  Hegel 


Putting  first  things  first 


ON  A  search  for  his  missing  tie, 
Noel  Bowman  limped  into  his 
son's  bedroom.  This  just  happened 
to  be  the  only  imported  tie  he'd 
ever  owned — a  gift  from  Aunt  Susie 
brought  from  England.  Aha!  He 
spied  his  striped  wool  cravat  among 
the  gaudy  ones  on  the  tie  rack, 
pulled  it  out,  and  then  abruptly 
replaced  it.  Let  the  kid  keep  the 
tie.  Tom  had  never  owned  an  ex- 
pensive tie.  He  paused,  peering  in 
at  the  battered  assortment  of  slacks 
and  jackets  in  the  crowded  closet. 
"Bette!"  Noel  called. 

"In  a  minute,"  his  wife's  voice 
answered  from  the  kitchen.  "I'm 
just  taking  our  Easter  cake  from 
the  oven." 

Noel  hobbled  back  to  the  kitch- 
en. The  cast  had  been  off  a  week, 
but    his    leg    remained    stiff.    The 
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kitchen  smell ed  of  warm  vanilla, 
butter,  and  chocolate.  Bette  was 
placing  a  towering  toast-colored 
cake  on  the  cooling-rack.  She  look- 
ed up,  her  bright  chestnut  hair 
brushed  back  from  her  flushed 
forehead.  Her  slate-gray  eyes 
glanced  questioningly  into  his. 
"What  is  it?"  she  asked. 

"Where's  that  Easter  suit  Tom 
was  going  to  buy?"  Noel  demand- 
ed. "It's  not  in  his  closet." 

"Maybe  Tom's  picking  it  up  after 
work  today." 

Noel  scowled.  "We  should  have 
bought  the  suit  for  him." 

"How  could  we,  Noel?  You  were 
in  the  hospital  two  weeks  and 
then  home  .  .  .  That  other  driver 
in  the  accident — no  license,  no 
insurance.  We  did  have  to  cover 
our  own  car  repairs.  And  the  inter- 


est  on  our  mortgage  is  due  the 
middle  of  this  month." 

"Come  right  out  and  say  it — 
I'm  a  mighty  poor  provider." 

Bette  ran  to  him,  hugging  her 
flour-powdered  hands  about  his 
waist.  "Darling,  we've  never  want- 
ed for  anything." 

Noel  pushed  her  gently  off. 
Thanks  be  he  was  getting  back  to 
the  factory  on  Monday.  Six  weeks 
was  much  too  long  to  be  away  from 
a  job.  Harry  Gresham,  who  worked 
in  his  department,  had  taken  such 
a  leave  several  times.  Never  seemed 
to  bother  him.  Dan,  teen-age  son  of 
Harry's,  was  Tom's  pal.  Boy  used 


to  be  over  all  the  time  though  they 
hadn't  seen  much  of  Dan  lately. 
Maybe,  Noel  thought  moodily, 
Tom  had  reached  a  point  where  he 
didn't  have  much  to  offer  his 
friends.  No  color  television,  no 
recreation  room,  nothing  compared 
to  what  other  boys  had. 

Work,  pay  bills  on  time,  econo- 
mize. Somehow  every  time  he  and 
Bette  had  a  couple  of  thousand 
stashed  away  in  their  savings  ac- 
count somebody  needed  the  money. 
They'd  helped  Bette's  Dad  through 
his  long  siege  with  cancer,  and 
paid  for  his  funeral.  They'd  given 
an  assist   to   his   crippled  younger 
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brother,  going  through  State  U  on 
a  scholarship.  Always  the  out- 
stretched hand — their  church, 
their  neighbors,  their  friends,  the 
charities.  Never  had  they  turned 
anyone  down. 

"You're  a  fool,  Noel."  How  many 
times  Harry  Gresham  had  told  him 
that?  "Ever  see  me  reach  for  my 
billfold  when  they  pass  the  hat 
round  here?  No,  sir!  It's  old  Harry, 
first,  last,  and  eternally.  I'll  be  in 
the  chips  when  you'll  be  wondering 
how  to  make  your  Social  Security 
check  cover  the  grocery  bill." 

Maybe  back  of  Harry's  selfish- 
ness there  was  also  sense,  Noel 
mused. 

Bette  called  him  to  dinner  at 
six. 

"Tom's  not  home  yet,"  said  Noel. 
"Aren't  we  waiting?" 

"Any  minute  now,  Tom  will  be 
along,"  Bette  replied.  "I  can't 
wait  to  see  his  new  suit.  He  had 
over  sixty  dollars  in  that  jar  in  his 
dresser  drawer.  It's  gone." 

"I  hope  Tom  buys  the  best  and 
uses  every  cent,"  Noel  burst  out. 
"He  earned  it.  He  saved  it.  Every- 
one ought  to  think  of  himself .  .  . 
at  least  once  in  a  while." 

Bette  was  putting  the  sliced  pot 
roast  on  the  table.  She  glanced  at 
him.  "What's  that  supposed  to 
mean?" 

"Admit  it,  Bette — how  many 
luxuries  have  we  ever  been  able  to 
buy?  Everyone  and  his  uncle 
comes  first.  Too  much  giving  can 
be  a  pain  in  the  neck." 

"Oh,  no,  not  that  Noel — never. 
The  proof  of  real  gratitude  is  giving. 
Only    the    grateful    give.    The    un- 
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grateful  can't." 

TOM  SWUNG  in  then.  He  was 
a  good-looking  boy,  tall,  slen- 
der, with  thick  brown  wavy  hair 
and  gray  eyes  like  his  mother.  He 
extended  a  green  cellophane-wrap- 
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ped  pot  to  Bette  and  a  long  nar- 
row box  to  Noel.  ' 'Tulips  for  you, 
Mom,  and  a  tie  for  Dad.  I  won't 
snitch  this  one,  on  my  honor,  Dad. 
It's  an  import  like  Aunt  Susie's." 

Noel  took  the  new  striped  cravat 
from  the  box.  "Thanks  a  lot,  Tom, 
but  where's  your  Easter  suit?" 

"Well,  I  thought  I'd  wear  my  last 
year's  sport  jacket  and  slacks. 
They're  cleaned  and  pressed." 

Bette  was  setting  her  red  tulips 
on  the  table  as  a  center-piece. 
"They're  beautiful."  She  glanced 
at  Tom.  "You  did  need  a  new  suit." 

"So  do  you;  so  does  Dad.  Lots  of 
other  things  are  more  important." 

Like  what,  Noel  wanted  to  ask 
but  he  and  Bette  had  brought  up 
the  boy  in  this  pattern  of  giving. 
Too  late  to  change  his  role  now. 

"Give  me  a  couple  of  minutes  to 
wash  and  change,"  said  Tom.  "Be 
back  pronto."  He  whirled  off  in  the 
direction  of  his  room. 

Noel  looked  at  Bette.  "You  did 
say  the  money  was  gone  from  his 
drawer?  Just  hope  he  didn't  spend 
it  foolishly." 

"It's  his  money,  Noel." 

Tom  was  back,  pulling  out  his 
chair  and  bowing  his  brown  head 
for  the  prayer. 

While  they  ate,  Noel  remarked, 
"You  haven't  brought  Dan  home 
lately — how  come,  Tom?" 

A  flush  rose  in  Tom's  smooth 
cheeks.  He  raised  his  napkin  to 
his  lips  and  quickly  dropped  it. 
"Dan's  working  like  I  am.  He's 
busy."  He  looked  up.  "Odd  you 
should  mention  Dan — why,  Dad?" 

"Just  long  time  no  see.  I  wonder- 
ed. A  good  boy,  Dan.  I  like  him." 


"Dan's  the  best,  all  right." 

Over  coffee  and  pie,  Tom  ex- 
cused himself.  Odd  that  the  kid 
should  pass  up  apple  pie,  Noel 
thought.  Come  to  think  of  it,  Tom 
hadn't  eaten  much  when  he  usual- 
ly ate  like  ahorse. 

"I'm  going  to  get  the  car,  drive 
to  town  and  buy  the  kid  his 
Easter  suit,"  said  Noel  to  Bette. 
"I  can  charge  it.  Our  credit  is  first- 
rate." 

"Noel,  really,"  Bette  protested. 
"At  Easter,  clothes  are  all  up  in 
price.  After  Easter  are  the  sales, 
and  Tom  can  probably  buy  a  suit 
for  much  less.  Besides,  what's  so 
important  about  a  suit  for  Easter?" 


TTE  FINISHED  his  pie  and  rose, 
ll  helping  Bette  stack  the 
dishes.  "Be  back  in  a  few  minutes 
to  help  you  dry  them,"  he  proposed. 
"Right  now  I  want  to  ask  Tom  if 
he'll  go  downtown  with  me."  He 
limped  through  the  hall  to  the  kid's 
bedroom  where  his  son  sat  before 
his  desk,  the  lamp  shining  on  his 
brown  wavy  hair.  "Hey,"  he  said, 
"let's  you  'n'  me  go  downtown  and 
I'll  buy  you  your  Easter  suit." 

Tom  shook  his  head.  "Don't 
want  it,  Dad — honestly." 

"Aw,  come  on,  Mom  and  I  have 
never  given  you  much.  Let's  go 
all-out  just  this  once." 

"Haven't  you  always  gone  all- 
out  where  it  counts,  Dad?  Sit 
down.  I  want  to  talk  to  you."  As 
Noel  edged  onto  the  bed,  the  gray 
eyes  met  his.  "At  dinner,  you  want- 
ed to  know  why  Dan  hasn't  been 
around  lately.   I'll   tell  you.  Dan's 
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Dad  walked  out  on  his  family  and 
job  three  weeks  ago.  He  left  some 
kind  of  note  saying  he  was  sick  and 
tired  of  it  all,  and  that  they 
shouldn't  try  to  find  him  because 
he  wouldn't  come  back.  He  left  a 
lot  of  unpaid  bills,  a  house  that 
Mrs.  Gresham  can't  keep  up,  and 
Dan's  three  kid  sisters  who  still 
don't  know  what  it's  all  about." 

"Did  they  try  to  find  Harry?" 
Noel  asked. 

"Sure.  Nothing,  and  it's  Easter, 
Dad.  The  Greshams  are  scraping 
the  bottom  of  the  barrel.  Dan's 
only  got  a  part-time  job  and  Wel- 
fare hasn't  stepped  in  with  sup- 
port for  the  kids  as  yet.  I  put  my 
money  in  an  envelope  and  shoved 
it  under  their  door.  It'll  help  some. 
I'll  be  in  church  with  you  and  Mom 
tomorrow.  What's  Dan  got?" 

Noel  gulped  and  his  eyes  filled. 
"I  wish  you'd  told  me  about  this 
sooner.  Your  mother  and  I  would 
have  helped.  We  still  can." 

"Easy,  Dad.  You've  got  to  play 


it  cool.  The  Greshams  have  taken 
a  whopping  blow.  They're  proud — 
and  hurt.  They  still  don't  want 
people  to  know  what's  happened." 

"I've  had  a  little  experience  with 
the  proud  and  penniless,"  Noel 
said,  smiling. 

Tom  grinned.  "You  have  at  that, 
Dad — Mom,  too.  It's  been  family- 
giving  ever  since  I  can  remember. 
Used  to  bug  me  a  little.  No  more. 
Builds  something  inside  you,  for 
school,  for  sports,  for  a  job — maybe 
for  marriage,  too.  I  don't  know 
much  about  that  yet." 

Noel  nodded.  He  was  thinking 
of  Easter.  Jesus  gave  his  life  and 
they  had  the  Resurrection  morning. 
In  the  soul,  Easter  happened,  too — 
the  crucifixion  of  human  selfish- 
ness, and  after  the  night  of  dark 
and  doubt,  the  bright  dawn  of 
God's  awareness  and  his  love. 
"We'll  see  what  we  can  do  about 
the  Greshams,"  he  promised.  His 
fingers  reached  out  and  gripped 
his  son's  hand  hard.  ■  ■ 


UNDIMMED  GLORY 

The  breezes  caught  the  storm-tossed  flag;  as,  proudly,  it  unfurled. 

And  spread  the  faded  colors  out,  beneath  a  smiling  sky; 

(The  flag  that  rode  the  furious  storms,  that  shook  a  battered  world. . . 

The  flag  to  brace  a  weary  soul,  and  keep  the  spirit  high!) 

Though  blue  commingled  with  the  red,  and  stripes  of  smoky  white, 

Our  grieving  hearts  felt  proud  to  see  the  emblem  staunchly  wave — 

As  daring  as  the  brightest  flag  that  offers  man  the  right 

To  laud  the  freedom  of  our  world  . . .  The  faithful . . .  And  the  brave. 

— Bessie  Trull  Law 
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By  Aubrey  B.  Haines 


Jesus,  the  carpenter,  as  interpreted 
in  the  Cathedral  film  of  his  life. 


Cathedral  Films  proves  teaching  power  of  movies 


HOLLYWOOD  may  connote 
secular  motion  pictures  to 
your  mind.  You  may  be  unaware 
that  near-by  Burbank  is  the  home 
of  Cathedral  Films,  the  world's 
largest  religious  motion -picture 
company. 

Cathedral  brings  the  Christian 
message  to  people  in  churches  and 
in  mission  stations  throughout 
the  world.  Thirty  years  ago  Dr. 
James  K.  Friedrich,  founder  and 
first  president  of  the  company, 
made   his    first   initial   productions 


when  there  were  only  twenty -five 
American  churches  equipped  to 
show  sound  pictures.  Twenty  years 
later  more  than  60,000  churches 
were  believed  to  have  sound-film 
projectors. 

Dr.  Friedrich  first  became  inter- 
ested in  movies  while  attending  a 
theological  seminary  in  Alexandria, 
Virginia.  His  thesis  about  St.  Paul 
was  written  in  motion  picture 
scenario  form.  "By  dramatizing 
Biblical  stories  on  the  screen,"  he 
said,    "I    saw    the    opportunity    of 
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encouraging  people  to  read  the 
Bible."  After  becoming  an  ordained 
Episcopalian  minister,  Friedrich 
still  wanted  to  make  religious 
films,  so  he  went  to  Hollywood. 
"However,"  he  recalled,  "despite 
all  the  proof  that  the  Bible  is  the 
best-selling  book  of  all  time,  the 
studios  weren't  interested  in  my 
idea." 

Having  been  left  an  inheritance 
of  $100,000  from  his  father,  who 
was  a  wholesale  grocer,  young 
Friedrich  invested  it  in  religious 
film-making.  To  launch  out  in  the 
new  field  required  faith  and  genu- 
ine pioneering.  Twentieth  Century - 
Fox  was  so  impressed  with  his  first 
feature-length  picture,  The  Great 
Commandment ,  that  the  company 
bought  the  film  but  never  released 
it  to  the  public.  So  Dr.  Friedrich 
put  his  original  investment  and 
his  profit  from  the  sale  of  the 
picture  into  Cathedral  Films  and 
began  making  his  own  movies. 

Within  thirteen  years  Cathedral 
had  produced  forty  films  and 
scores  of  slides  and  filmstrips  that 
could  be  shown  to  any  Christian 
denomination.  The  company  re- 
leased thirteen  pictures  on  the  life 
of  Paul  and  the  same  number  on 
the  ministry  of  Christ. 

"Films  make  instruction  easier," 
Dr.  Friedrich  said.  "The  great  les- 
sons of  the  Bible  are  better  and 
longer  remembered  when  intelli- 
gently and  ably  presented  on  the 
screen."  Dr.  Friedrich  believed 
that  a  company  which  creates 
well-written,  ably -directed,  pro- 
fessionally-produced religious 
movies    could    eventually    become 


Dr.  James  K.  Friedrich,  founder  and 
first  president  of  Cathedral  Films, 
made  his  dream  become  reality  in 
using  films  in  a  teaching  ministry. 

self-sustaining.  Within  the  first 
twenty  years  Cathedral  Films  had 
produced  more  than  $2,000,000 
worth  of  religious  pictures  as  well 
as  developed  a  staff  of  skilled, 
creative,  technical  talent.  The 
company  obtained  distribution 
outlets  in  250  cities  in  the  United 
States  and  in  four  other  English- 
speaking  countries. 

Cathedral  produced  a  series  of 
The  Chain  of  Church  History,  which 
represented  an  almost-untouched 
field  in  film  production,  dealing 
directly  with  the  beginnings  of  the 
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Above:  A  scene  from  Retreat  and  Decision,  one  of  the  films  in  the  "Living 
Christ"  series  produced  by  Cathedral  Films.  Below:  Judas  betrays  Christ 
in  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane. 


Hiawatha  corners  a  rabbit  with  his 
bow  and  arrow  in  Little  Hiawatha. 
Later  he  throws  away  his  new  weap- 
on and  then  finds  the  forest  creatures 
become  his  friends  and  help  him 
when  he  is  attacked  by  an  angry 
bear. 


early  church.  The  first  stories  dealt 
with  such  leaders  as  Polycarp, 
believed  to  have  known  one  of 
Christ's  disciples — possibly  John; 
Augustine,  the  theologian  of  the 
fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  A.D., 
and  a  man  who  practically  held  the 
church  together  single-handedly 
at  a  precarious  period  in  history; 
and  Telemachus,  who  stopped  the 
gladiatorial  games  but  lost  his  life 
in  doing  so. 

RELIGIOUS  pictures  have  value 
>  in  church-school  education  as 
well  as  in  worship  services.  Cathe- 
dral has  released  many  filmstrips 
in  color,  and  their  distribution  has 
been  successful.  Among  them  are 
cartoonstrips  enhanced  by  music 
and    dialogue.     One    series,    using 


Walt  Disney  cartoon  characters, 
examines  human  relationships  in 
the  light  of  Christian  truth.  For 
example,  in  Little  Hiawatha  an 
Indian  boy  sets  out  with  an  new 
weapon — his  bow  and  arrow.  He 
marches  into  the  woods  to  hunt 
the  foe,  and  all  of  the  little  an- 
imals with  whom  he  once  played 
become  his  target.  They  cannot 
help  him,  for  he  will  not  be  helped. 
Finally,  when  Hiawatha  sees  how 
stupid  he  has  been,  he  breaks  his 
bow,  and  the  animals  help  him 
when  he  runs  into  a  ferocious 
hungry  bear.  He  now  has  a  new 
power  that  can  save  him  from  de- 
struction. 

Dr.  Friedrich  saw  a  great  future 
in  the  use  of  films  and  filmstrips 
in  churches'  educational  programs. 
"In  1943,"  he  said,  "I  began  a  class 
with  Biblical  films.  Four  children 
came  the  first  Sunday.  Without 
urging  them  or  their  parents  to 
support  what  we  were  doing,  we 
had  a  regular  class  of  110  children 
within  three  years.  Such  success 
persuaded  me  that  the  only  func- 
tion of  the  film  in  the  church  is  to 
teach." 

One  day  Dr.  Friedrich  asked  the 
children  what  they  had  learned 
from  the  picture,  A  Certain  Noble- 
man. A  boy  replied,  "I  learned  that 
it's  better  to  know  God  before  I 
get  into  trouble." 

For  years  foreign  missionaries 
have  presented  Cathedral  Films 
effectively.  "One  night  after  show- 
ing Jairus'  Daughter,"  a  mission- 
ary wrote,  "An  African  said  to  me: 
'When  I  pray  now,  Jesus  is  standing 
in  front  of  me.  I  know  that  when  I 
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die,  he  will  reach  out  his  hand  to 
take  me  and  raise  me  up  as  he  did 
Jairus'  daughter.'  His  face  shone 
with  new  faith  after  seeing  the 
picture." 

"Six  to  seven  million  young 
people  see  our  films  and  films  trips 
every  Sunday  in  American  church 
schools  of  all  denominations,"  Dr. 
Friedrich  said.  Cathedral  Films 
do  not  use  the  star  system  or  em- 
ploy commercial  means  of  adver- 
tising. In  selecting  their  actors, 
Friedrich  and  his  scenario  writer 
seldom  chose  a  face  with  which 
film  audiences  were  familiar.  "We 
seek  instead,"  Friedrich  said, 
"actors  who  most  nearly  look  like 
the  characters  they  portray.  Chil- 
dren make  up  a  large  group  of  our 
audiences;  therefore,  we  change 
casts  from  picture  to  picture  to 
keep  them  from  believing  that  any 
actor  they  see  is  actually  the  per- 
son he  portrays." 

For  twenty-eight  years  Dr.  Fried- 
rich served  as  president  of  Cathe- 
dral Films,  operating  its  many 
activities.  Then  on  the  first  Sunday 
in  July,  1966,  he  was  stricken  with 
a  heart  attack  while  assisting  at  a 
communion  service  at  All  Saints 
Episcopal  Church  in  Beverly  Hills. 
Ten  days  later  he  died  in  the  Good 
Samaritan  Hospital  of  Los  Angeles. 
For  many  years  The  Rev.  Edward 
D.  Eagle  had  been  a  close  friend  of 
his,  and  Dr.  Friedrich  asked  him 
during  his  last  days  in  the  hospital 
to  carry  on  the  work  which  he  had 
begun. 

Mr.  Eagle  was  once  a  stage, 
motion  picture,  radio,  and  tele- 
vision  actor   and   director  in    New 


York  and  Chicago.  He  resigned  as 
minister  of  St.  David's  Episcopal 
Church  in  North  Hollywood  to 
become  Dr.  Friedrich's  successor. 

Since  coming  to  Cathedral  Films, 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Eagle  has  produced 
and  released  many  pictures  and 
filmstrips  in  a  wide  range  of  sub- 
ject areas:  from  Old  Testament  to 
contemporary  social  problems, 
such  as  delinquency  and  drug  ad- 
diction and  in  many  other  areas 
such  as  sex  education  and  health. 
"With  the  conviction  that  our 
educational  films  should  seek  to 
deal  with  the  'total  man'  in  his  en- 
vironment and  relationship  to 
God,"  says  Edward  Eagle,  "our  pro- 
ductions necessarily  cover  a  wide 
spectrum.  We  are  also  dubbing 
many  of  our  religious  pictures  into 
foreign  languages  for  missionary 
use. 

"In  1967  several  members  of  our 
staff  and  I  traveled  to  Central  and 
to  South  America  to  meet  with 
church  leaders  and  promote  this 
work  further.  We  were  pleased  with 
the  excellent  teaching  achieved 
in  many  remote,  illiterate  areas 
through  the  use  of  films  and  audio- 
visual aids.  Since  that  time  we 
have  expanded  this  foreign -langu- 
age program  and  now  have  films 
produced  in  eight  languages. 

"In  the  past  year  we  have  re- 
leased films  on  a  variety  of  sub- 
jects, including  foreign  missions 
and  the  work  of  medical  mission- 
aries and  are  currently  working  on 
a  new  series  which  will  focus  on 
the  problems  of  law  and  order  in 
our  society.  We  shall  continue  to 
(Continued  on  page  47) 
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oJ^owhere  Q^Ian 


By  Roy  M.  Terry 


LIVING  in  the  atmosphere  of  a 
I  home  with  young  people  I  am 
continuously  exposed  to  the  "in." 
Whether  it  be  vernacular,  dress, 
or  music,  it  is  experienced  if  even 
somewhat  vicariously. 

I  do  not  swing  to  the  beat  musi- 
cally. The  decibels  involved  are 
sometimes  "too  much."  I  can  get 
with  Guy  Lombardo  much  more 
successfully  than  the  Beatles  and 
some  of  their  musical  arrangements 
and  gyrations.  I  have  noted,  how- 
ever, that  the  words  often  contain 
enlightening  and  interesting  com- 
mentary on  our  society. 

A  Beatle  rendition  that  cap- 
tures my  fancy  is  "Nowhere  Man." 
Chiefly  for  what  it  seems  to  be 
saying  about  the  attitudes  of 
youth  and  the  cynical  view  of  the 
world.    They    sing    of  a    real    "no- 


where man,"  sitting  in  his  nowhere 
land — they  describe  him  as  "not 
having  a  point  of  view,  nor  does 
he  know  where  he  is  going  to." 
While  the  wrap-up  challenges  him 
to  see  the  world  that  he  is  missing, 
they  nevertheless  end  up  with  a 
man  without  hope  on  their  hands, 
sitting  in  his  nowhere  land,  making 
nowhere  plans  for  nobody. 

This  description  characterizes 
a  large  portion  of  our  society  to- 
day. People  without  hope  and  ac- 
cordingly without  faith  and  con- 
fidence in  themselves,  their  fellow- 
men,  or  their  God. 

The  charge  is  "everything  is  like 
plastic,"  all  is  phony.  Like  the 
present  young  man  in  Walker 
Percy's  The  Last  Gentleman,  they 
have  become  watchers,  listeners, 
and  wanderers. 


Chaplain  Terry  is  now  Special  Assistant  to  the  Chief  of  Air  Force 
Chaplains,  MG  Edwin  R.  Chess,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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What's  become  of  hope? 


There  are  those  in  our  communi- 
ties who  capitalize  on  this  hope- 
lessness. Sowing  their  words  of 
hate  and  distrust  in  ground  that 
has  become  productive  to  their  de- 
sires because  men  are  fearful  and 
have  lost  faith  in  the  absolutes  of 
a  God  of  hope  and  the  attributes 
of  men  of  faith. 

Murdering  of  Hope 

Mildred  Hoyer  in  The  Christian 
Century  describes  it  well  when  in 
poetic  verse  she  says: 

Within  this  man-made  wilderness  of 

fear 
False  prophets  find  a  genial  place  to 

hide 
From  which,  disguised,  they  cravenly 

appear 
And  fling  their  poisoned  gospel  far 

and  wide. 
"Despair"   their  keyword.  Murderers 

of  hope, 
"It  is  too  late,  too  late,"  they  cry, 

and  run 
Abandoning      their      listeners      who 

grope, 
Bewildered,   for  the  answers   finding 

none. 

("Make  Straight  in  the  Desert"  by 
Mildred  N.  Hoyer.  Copyright  1968 
Christian  Century  Foundation.  Re- 
printed by  permission  of  author  and 
publisher  from  the  November,  1968 
issue  of  The  Pulpit.) 

There  are  those  within  the 
boundaries  of  faith  those  who  have 
"murdered"  hope.  Who  have  contri- 
buted a  great  deal  to  the  condi- 
tion of  many  who  stand  today, 
despairing  without  it.  The  nihilist, 


the  existentialist  have  little  hope 
for  man.  Their  understanding  only, 
here  we  are  ultimately  alone  in  an 
absurd  universe. 

Joshua  Loth  Liebman  in  his  book 
Hope  for  Man  hits  the  nail  on  the 
head  when  he  says  our  loss  of  hope 
is  partly  due  to  a  reaction  to  the 
blithe  confidence  in  human  prog- 
ress. 

We  ourselves  must  begin  to  ac- 
cept the  responsibilities  for  creat- 
ing meaning.  As  one  writer  put  it. 
"Man  has  come  of  age.  Nothing 
like  us  ever  was!"  There  was  the 
feeling  that  life  must  be  compres- 
sed into  the  present  moment.  We 
wanted  to  feel  that  man  was  incap- 
able of  believing  in  the  reality  of 
anything  that  transcended  sense 
and  experience. 

A  restlessness  has  emerged  in  our 
society.  Explosive  tensions  tear 
at  the  seams  of  our  cities.  Dif- 
ferences of  opinion  in  the  matters 
of  foreign  policy  divide  us.  The 
immediate  reality  of  the  "wretched 
of  the  earth"  whose  plight  has 
been  brought  into  focus  as  never 
before  has  disclosed  deep  contrac- 
tions in  our  national  life.  All  this 
has  given  reason  to  many  to  give 
way  to  pessimism,  cynicism,  and 
despair. 

What  we  are  suffering  now  is  a 
devaluation  of  the  present  of  which 
I  spoke.  Those  who  preached  a 
blithe  optimism  have  been  re- 
placed by  those  who  tell  us  now 
that  it  is  impossible  to  do  any- 
thing great  or  noble  in  such  days 
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and  in  such  a  world. 

With  man  in  this  frame  of  mind 
it  is  well  that  we  ask,  what's  be- 
come of hope? 

It's  a  good  question.  When  we 
ask  it  seriously  we  shall  get  an- 
swers. The  "missing"  is  not  ir- 
retrievably lost. 

New  definitions  of  hope  in  re- 
lationship to  our  faith,  as  expres- 
sed by  Jurgen  Moltmann's  Theology 
of  Hope,  and  new  interpretations 
of  personal  hope  are  very  cogent, 
real,  and  reasonable. 

Return  to  Hope 

In  our  return  to  hope  we  must 
realize  first  that  the  movement 
toward  religious  faith  and  a  new 
hope  begins  with  the  realization 
that  we  are  not  God;  that  religious 
life  cannot  exist  in  the  acid  of  soil 
of  the  "promethean"  view  of  man. 
We  are  not  self -regenerating  crea- 
tures. We  must  look  above  and 
outside  of  ourselves  to  find  com- 
pleteness and  answers  to  the  prob- 
lems of  living. 

A  man  realizing  this  recently 
said,  "When  I  decided  to  hand  in 
my  resignation  as  manager  of  the 
universe,  I  was  surprised  to  find 
out  how  quickly  it  was  accepted." 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  do 
not  want  to  be  reminded  of  our 
mortality,  we  are  forced  to  recog- 
nize death,  poverty,  illness,  and 
disease. 

In  spite  of  the  Hippie  painting 
himself,  hanging  on  beads,  and 
flowers;  in  the  final  analysis  he 
must  accept  his  humanness. 

If  we  are  to  find  hope  in  living, 
then  we  must  recognize  the  limita- 


tions of  our  human  existence.  We 
must  realize  our  human  inability 
to  solve  the  deeper  problems  of 
life. 

To  accept  the  rules  of  the  game 
of  life  is  a  prerequisite  to  human 
freedom  and  responsibility.  Once 
we  confess  that  we  are  not  at  the 
center  of  things,  we  see  life  in  a 
new  and  hopeful  way.  We  are  not 
condemned  to  a  neutral  world  in 
which  we  must  create  all  meaning 
and  value.  If  we  are  not  the  center 
and  source  of  life,  then  we  are  in  a 
position  to  acknowledge  God  as 
that  source  and  center. 

Faith  and  hope  arise  when  we 
have  the  courage  to  affirm  faith 
in  God  and  his  power  to  support 
and  give  solution  to  our  problems. 

In  these  days  of  modern  tech- 
nology, when  we  have  changed  the 
face  of  the  earth  and  the  texture 
of  human  life,  when  we  have  rea- 
lized a  material  security  and 
abundance,  we  must  continue  to 
realize  we  are  still  human. 

Yet  human  in  the  rightful  sense, 
which  means  we  are  made  in  the 
image  of  God.  Human  in  the  sense 
that,  made  in  his  image  we  can, 
with  his  help,  rise  above  the  prob- 
lems of  living. 

To  be  sure  man  is  often  selfish, 
cruel,  and  aggressive;  sometimes 
inept,  hopeless  and  despairing. 
Yet  there  is  that  spark  of  the 
divine,  that  evidence  of  goodness, 
that  makes  for  hope. 

Ours  is  a  generation  of  courage. 
Untold  vignettes  a  week,  from 
Vietnam  and  other  places  of  con- 
flict, tell  the  story  of  loyalty  and 
love,  of  devotion  and  duty. 
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Closer  to  home,  the  story  of  a 
family  housing  project  manager 
of  St.  Louis,  digging  in  his  pocket 
to  help  over  one  thousand  families 
in  his  project,  and,  incidentally, 
being  asked  to  resign  for  his  dis- 
play of  goodness. 

The  saga  of  forty -five  doctors, 
nurses,  and  volunteers,  nick- 
named the  "Flying  Samaritans," 
flying  to  El  Rosario,  Mexico,  every 
other  week,  to  give  medical  aid. 

The  situation  recalls  E.  E.  Cum- 
mings'  lines  about  "sweet,  spon- 
taneous, earth"  forever  being  prod- 
ded and  poked  and  buffeted  by 
scientists  and  engineers,  but,  says 
Cummings,  "Thou  answerest  them 
only  with  spring."  Similarly  man, 
continually  measured,  manipu- 
lated, and  despaired  of  by  his 
critics,  answers  them  only  with 
deeds  of  heroism,  compassion, 
mercy,  and  concern. 

God  had  faith  in  men  and  their 
goodness  when  he  sent  Jesus  into 
the  world.  We  find  hope  and  con- 
fidence and  trust  when  we  return 
that  faith  in  God  and  Christ. 

Charles  Kingsley  was  being  com- 
miserated with  by  a  friend  for 
having  to  live  in  a  place  of  small 
opportunity  and  excitement.  Kings - 
ley  replied,  "Some  years  ago  I 
realized  my  dwelling  place  must 
be  my  prison  or  my  palace.  Thank 
God,    he   has    made   it    a   palace." 


That  is  what  Christ  does  for  the 
world  of  our  living,  he  redeems  it 
and  makes  it  a  palace  where  men 
can  find  hope  and  an  abundance 
of  life.  Not  discouragement  and 
despair.  For  the  Christian  the  pre- 
sent, with  its  hardships,  problems, 
and  restlessness,  is  shot  through 
with  illuminating  flashes  of  good- 
ness and  hope,  and  is  not  without 
a  future  of  purpose  and  meaning. 

We  are  not  "Nowhere  Men"  with- 
out points  of  view,  and  not  know- 
ing where  we're  going  to.  To  con- 
tinue Mildred  Hoyer's  poem: 

But   above   the   babel,   crystal  tones 

of  Truth 
Emerge    and    find    their   way    within 

the  heart 
Of  one  of  faith:  the  woman,  man,  the 

youth 
Who    trusts    his    God,    dares   live   in 

the  Christian's  part. 
Here,    in   this    man-made   wilderness 

of  fear 
The   VOICE    cries    out   to   him   with 

ears  to  hear. 

And  we  might  add  "heart  to 
hope,"  and  considering  the  words 
from  1  Peter  3:15  confidently  "ac- 
count for  the  hope  that  is  in  us." 

"So  faith,  hope,  love  abide,  these 
three;"  and  equally  important, 
real,  and  relevant  in  this  day  is 
HOPE.  ■  ■ 


Marriage  is  a  50-50  proposition.  The  wife  is  wrong  50  percent  of  the  time 
and  the  husband  is  wrong  the  other  50  percent  of  the  time. 

Kindergarten  teacher:  A  woman  who  knows  how  to  make  little  things  count. 
(Both  by  F.  G.  Kernan.) 
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l^wud   yjauu    i/i/ife 


By  Arlie  T.  Plemmons 


WESTERN  Pacific,  South 
China  Sea,  Gulf  of  Tonkin, 
search  and  rescue  mission,  downed 
pilot,  missing  in  action;  are  these 
places  and  terms  familiar  to  you, 
or  only  impersonal  places  and 
words  you  read  in  the  morning 
paper  or  hear  on  the  television  news 
each  night?  Do  they  mean  any- 
thing at  all,  or  are  they  places 
just  "somewhere  across  the  water?" 
Although  I  have  never  been  there, 
a  part  of  my  life  has,  and  probably 
will  be  again  very  soon,  for  I  am  a 
Navy  wife  and  my  husband  serves 
as  a  helicopter  crewman  aboard  an 
aircraft  carrier  recently  returned 
from  combat  duty.  I  am  not  alone, 
most  of  my  neighbors  are  Navy 
wives  and  these  places  and  terms 
are  a  part  of  their  every -day  life, 
too. 

As  we  have  a  cup  of  coffee  to- 
gether during  the  day  we  talk  of 
extended  cruises — which  means 
our  husbands  will  not  be  home  as 
soon  as  we  hoped.  We  talk  about 
the    car    not     running    right,     the 


washing  machine  "on  the  blink," 
and  maybe  the  iron  and  toaster, 
too.  It  never  fails;  one  of  the  house- 
hold appliances  or  car  needs  re- 
pairs a  few  weeks  after  the  ship 
leaves  the  States.  This  is  the 
time  the  children  "pick"  to  have, 
measles,  chicken  pox,  and  other 
childhood  diseases  and  when  I  am 
up  day  and  night  with  sick  chil- 
dren the  hours  really  drag  by.  All 
of  these  things  are  not  as  bad  when 
I  can  share  them  with  another  wife 
who  knows  and  understands  exactly 
how  I  feel  and  is  always  ready  to 
help  in  any  way.  My  life  as  a  Navy 
wife  has  given  me  some  of  the 
closest  friends  I  will  ever  have. 

We  wait  each  day  for  the  mail- 
man to  bring  an  airmail  letter 
from  our  loved  one.  If  there  is  no 
stamp  on  the  envelope  we  know 
the  ship  is  in  the  combat  zone  and 
a  certain  amount  of  concern  fol- 
lows, many  times  tears  and  worry. 
This  feeling  must  quickly  pass 
though,  or  we  could  not  live  a 
normal   life.    Some   sort   of  routine 
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and  schedule  must  be  kept  because 
of  our  children.  We  must  keep 
daddy  before  them  all  the  time  by 
letters,  talking  of  him  and  the  good 
times  we  have  had  and  by  taped 
letters  from  and  to  him,  and  also 
making  plans  for  his  homecoming. 

Even  though  a  very  important 
part  of  our  life  is  gone,  sometimes 
for  many  months,  our  children  have 
a  very  special  life  with  many  ad- 
vantages other  children  miss.  Be- 
cause daddy  is  gone  to  a  foreign 
land  to  defend  our  country  and  way 
of  life,  a  strong  love  and  pride  of 
country  is  taught  them  at  an  early 
age.  I  want  my  girls  to  feel  pride 
and  even  a  lump  in  their  throat  or 
a  tear  in  their  eyes  each  time  they 
see  the  American  flag,  hear  our 
national  anthem,  see  a  proud 
young  man  in  uniform,  or  when 
they  go  into  church  each  Sunday 
morning  to  worship  God.  I  hope 
and  pray  that  I  can  teach  them  it 
is  a  privilege  just  to  be  able  to 
worship  according  to  their  own 
feelings  and  desires.  The  responsi- 
bility that  goes  with  this  privilege 
is  like  a  duty,  a  duty  their  father 
is  doing  now.  My  girls  are  still  very 
young  but  I  feel  they  are  old  enough 
to  know  we  are  all  part  of  a  great 
country  and  a  proud  nation  and  it 
will  stay  great  and  proud  only  as 
long  as  each  citizen  does  his  part; 
no  matter  how  small  the  part  or 
how  young  the  citizen. 

I  think  one  of  the  best  advantages 
of  Navy  life  is  the  wonderful  people 
you  meet  with  each  tour  of  duty. 
Navy  families  move  on  an  aver- 
age of  once  every  three  or  four 
years,  though  this  varies  according 


to  the  job  the  husband  does  in  his 
Navy  career.  Saying  hello  and  good- 
by  get  to  be  pretty  routine,  but 
each  time  you  say  hello  it  is  a  new 
and  rewarding  experience.  My 
husband  and  I  still  correspond  with 
the  first  Navy  couple  we  met.  Since 
then  many  miles  have  come  between 
us,  but  each  year  we  exchange 
Christmas  cards  and  bring  each 
other  up  to  date  on  duty  stations, 
new  arrivals  to  the  family,  and 
how  the  older  children  are  doing  in 
school.  When  I  was  a  young  bride 
I  was  taught  many  things  by  other 
wives  who  had  been  "in  the  Navy" 
a  long  time.  Now  I  feel  like  an  "old 
hand"  and  I  try  to  help  the  younger 
ones.  Because  we  live  such  a  very 
different  life,  there  is  much  to 
learn,  and  the  learning  never  ceases. 
When  I  first  started  this  story  my 
husband  had  recently  returned 
from  the  combat  zone  in  the  Gulf 
of  Tonkin.  He  was  home  twelve 
months  with  his  family  and  is  now 
gone  again,  so  once  more  my  girls 
and  I  are  alone.  In  the  twelve 
months  he  was  home,  we  lived  a 
somewhat  normal  life.  My  husband 
left  each  weekday  morning  at 
about  7  o'clock  to  go  to  the  squadron 
and  my  oldest  daughter  left  to 
catch  the  school  bus  along  with  her 
friends.  My  day  was  pretty  much 
like  any  other  American  house- 
wife's: clear  the  breakfast  dishes 
off  the  table,  dress  the  younger 
girl  to  go  outside  to  play,  put  a  load 
of  clothes  in  the  washing  machine, 
make  the  beds,  and  all  the  other 
many  and  varied  household  chores. 
The  day  went  by  pretty  fast  and 
soon  it  was  5  P.M.  and  time  for 
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daddy  to  come  home.  Having  daddy 
come  home  is  something  special  be- 
cause we  all  (even  the  four-year 
old)  knew  he  would  soon  leave  for 
another  Western  Pacific  cruise  and 
to  the  combat  zone.  In  the  twelve 
months  he  was  home  we  tried  to  do 
extra  things  as  a  family — pictures, 
trips  to  the  zoo,  long  rides  and  eat- 
ing at  a  small  hamburger  place.  We 
could  do  these  things  alone — but  it 
is  just  not  the  same  without  daddy. 
Yes,  we  are  alone  again  and  as  I 
write  this  my  girls  have  just  gone 
to  bed  and  said  a  special  prayer 
for  their  daddy . 

Lord,  guard  and  guide  the  men  who 

fly 

Through  the  great  spaces  in  the  sky, 
Be  with  them  always  in  the  air, 
In  darkening  storms  or  sunlight  fair. 
O  hear  us  when  we  lift  our  prayer 
For  those  in  peril  in  the  air! 

Because  their  daddy  flies  heli- 
copters, they  learned  this  verse 
from  the  Navy  hymn  at  an  early 
age.  This  is  always  their  "special" 
prayer  for  their  daddy. 

If  I  were  to  list  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  being  a  Navy 
wife,  my  disadvantages  would  prob- 
ably outweigh  the  advantages,  ex- 
cept for  one  very  important  item — 
I  love  my  husband  very  much  and 
the  Navy  is  his  life,  so  all  the  dis- 
advantages and  sacrifices  are  worth 
it  to  me. 


The  Vietnam  crisis  has  brought 
more  mixed  emotion  toward  duty 
and  country  then  any  conflict  since 
the  civil  war.  I  do  not  understand 
all  the  political  points  of  view,  the 
pros  and  cons  of  "Why  we  are  in 
Vietnam,  or  if  the  United  States 
should  get  out."  I  only  know  it  hurts 
deeply  to  see  our  country  not  back- 
ing our  servicemen  over  there.  The 
men  serving  in  Vietnam  on  land, 
sea,  and  in  the  air  did  not  ask  for 
this  war,  but  gave  up  the  comforts 
of  home,  left  families  and  loved 
ones  to  go,  and  some  will  never  come 
back.  They  went  not  only  because 
they  are  professional  military  men 
but  because  they  feel  our  way  of  life 
is  best  in  today's  world. 

This  is  not  a  story  condemning  or 
condoning  any  person  or  group  or 
political  party,  each  must  have  a 
right  to  express  his  views.  It  is  so 
very  hard  to  put  into  words  just 
how  I  feel,  but  I  know  this:  I  love 
my  country  and  have  a  great  pride 
in  it,  and  it  is  richly  blessed  by 
God  above.  I  love  my  husband  who 
is  defending  this  country  each  day 
of  his  life.  I  hope  and  pray  that  my 
daughters  will  develop  the  pride 
and  respect  for  their  country  that 
we  feel,  and  I  am  sure  they  too  will 
be  proud  of  the  job  their  daddy  is 
doing.  Yes,  I  am  a  very  proud  Navy 
wife,  and  we  are  a  proud  Navy 
family. 


A  Busy  World 
Lord,  I  pray  that  every  day 
I  take  the  time  to  stop  and  pray. 

—Harold  L.  Taylor 
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The  Impossible  Feat 


YOU  MUST  have  heard  the  expression:  "Nothing  is  impossible; 
set  your  mind  to  it  and  you  can  attain  any  goal."  One  impor- 
tant phrase  should  be  included  in  this  statement,  "With  the  help 
of  God." 

Antonio  Abertondo  was  such  a  person,  he  set  two  almost  impos- 
sible goals  and  conquered  both  of  them.  He  was  born  a  stone's  throw 
from  the  harbor  in  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina.  He  was  about  11  years 
old  when  he  taught  himself  to  swim.  From  that  day  on  he  spent 
most  of  his  time  in  the  water.  As  the  years  passed  by  he  became  an 
expert  swimmer  and  developed  great  physical  endurance.  Like  all 
outstanding  swimmers  with  such  capabilities,  Antonio  set  himself 
a  goal:  to  swim  the  English  Channel  from  France  to  England.  He 
was  such  a  wonderful  swimmer  that  he  not  only  accomplished  this 
feat  once,  but  three  times!  The  second  goal  he  had  set  for  himself 
was  now  to  swim  the  Channel  both  ways! 

Since  man  had  been  successful  in  swimming  the  Channel  in  1875, 
there  have  only  been  about  100  swimmers  out  of  thousands  who  had 
accomplished  the  feat  up  to  the  time  when  Antonio  decided  to  at- 
tempt it  both  ways.  Most  people  laughed  at  him  for  even  talking 
about  such  a  feat.  But  this  man  had  both  marvelous  physical  powers 
and  great  determination  and  he  set  about  the  task  in  earnest. 

He  was  42  years  old  when  he  waded  into  the  cold,  choppy  waters 
of  the  English  Channel  on  a  chilly  morning  in  1961.  With  the  Dover 
coast  as  a  background,  the  Argentinian  slowly  began  stroking  his 
powerful  arms.  Nineteen  hours  later,  a  weary  swimmer  staggered 
onto  the  shores  of  Calais.  With  half  of  his  feat  accomplished  he 
plunged  back  into  the  water  and  began  his  return  swim  to  England. 
The  trip  back  became  a  nightmare;  the  water  became  choppy  and 
the  waves  batted  his  numb  body  into  a  swollen  mass.  His  eyes  be- 
came weary  until  he  could  hardly  see  out  of  them,  but  he  wouldn't 
surrender  to  the  Channel.  He  kept  on  moving  his  weary  arms.  It 
was  a  little  over  forty-three  hours  later  that  this  brave  man  crawled 
onto  the  English  beach  and  collapsed.  He  had  become  the  only  man 
in  swimming  history  to  conquer  the  Channel  both  ways  in  a  single 
attempt.  He  had  accomplished  a  seemingly  impossible  goal! 

— Mario  De  Marco 
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PROFILES  OF  BIBLE  PERSONALITIES:  DAVID 


Man  After  Qod's  Own  Heart 


By  W.  J.  Smart 


CYNICS  have  scoffed  at  David's  religion  because  he  ran  into 
temptation  and  sinned.  But  "he  that  is  without  sin  let  him 
cast  the  first  stone."  David  confessed  his  sin  with  genuine  shame 
and  repentance  and,  by  the  grace  of  God,  he  regained  his  moral 
equilibrium.  "If  we  say  we  have  no  sin  we  deceive  ourselves  and  the 
truth  is  not  in  us,  but  if  we  confess  our  sin,  he  is  faithful  and  just 
to  forgive  us  our  sin  and  to  cleanse  us  from  all  unrighteousness." 

1.  David  Sang  at  His  Work 

When  we  first  meet  him,  David  is  a  young  shepherd  on  the  hills 
of  Bethlehem,  two  thousand  feet  above  sea  level,  with  fertile  corn- 
fields in  the  valleys  below.  Tradition  describes  him  as  being  an  at- 
tractive youth,  having  red  hair,  a  beautiful  countenance,  and  fair 
skin,  all  of  which  were  unusual  among  a  dark-skinned  people.  But 
he  did  not  possess  the  great  height  of  his  brothers,  especially  Eliah, 
whose  fine  appearance  so  much  impressed  Samuel  when  he  was  look- 
ing for  a  new  king,  that  God  had  to  chastise  the  prophet  for  judging 
men  by  their  stature. 

The  Reverend   W.  J.   Smart,   D.D.   is  vicar  of  Sulgrave  and  rector  of 
Thorpe  Mandeville,  Nr.  Banbury,  Oxon,  England 
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David  sang  at  his  work  because  he  appreciated  the  beauty  of 
the  hills,  the  sun,  the  wind,  the  solitude;  because  he  loved  sheep  and 
enjoyed  looking  after  them.  "Give  me  a  man  who  sings  at  his  work," 
said  Carlyle,  but  by  all  accounts  Carlyle  never  did.  On  the  contrary, 
he  growled  at  his  work  and  inflicted  his  ceaseless  growls  upon  his 
long-suffering  wife.  Today,  thanks  to  radio,  there  is  far  more  singing 
in  the  air  than  ever  before  in  human  history,  but  it  is  professionally 
produced.  There  was  a  time  when  boys  whistled  their  cheerful 
songs  as  they  walked  down  the  street,  and  you  could  tell  where  the 
milkman  went  to  church  on  Sunday  by  the  songs  he  sang  delivering 
the  milk  on  Monday  morning,  but  now  they  are  carrying  transistor 
sets  and  look  less  happy. 

Singing  religion,  like  David's,  is  missionary.  Its  joy  is  infectious, 
for  no  cheerful  soul  lives  in  vain.  Wherever  there  has  been  a  resur- 
gence of  vital  religion,  there  has  been  a  spontaneous  outburst  of 
religious  song.  St.  Bernard  of  Clairvaux,  St.  Francis  of  Assisi, 
John  and  Charles  Wesley,  Dwight  Moody — these  all  led  great 
religious  revivals  and  they  were  all  great  singers.  Ask  any  of  them,  or 
David,  where  they  got  their  singing  hearts  and  they  will  answer 
that  they  looked  for  the  things  to  be  glad  about  and  lived  in  line 
with  the  will  of  God. 

2.  David  as  Youth  Exhibited  Great  Courage 

The  Bible  stories  of  David  killing  the  lion  and  the  bear  and  the 
giant  Goliath  are  meant  to  indicate  something  besides  this  young 
shepherd's  prowess  and  valor.  This  singing  shepherd  with  his  sling 
and  his  lyre  is  no  idle  dreamer,  no  wandering  poet  out  of  touch  with 
the  crude  and  cruel  realities  of  life,  no  singer  in  fair  weather  who 
runs  away  at  the  approach  of  a  storm.  He  has  pluck,  daring,  devo- 
tion to  duty;  is  fearless  and  courageous  because  of  his  faith  in  God. 
We  miss  the  point  of  these  heroic  stories  unless  we  see  that  David  is 
made  indomitable  by  his  devotion  to  God. 

Professor  Waterhouse,  former  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University 
of  London,  tells  of  a  drunken  Arab  — a  rare  sight  — brandishing  a 
knife  in  a  crowded  London  Railway  station.  People  drew  back  away 
from  him  in  terror  as  he  moved  toward  them,  and  the  situation 
looked  extremely  ugly  until  a  young  railway  porter,  fixing  a  steady 
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gaze  upon  the  Arab,  walked  slowly  towards  him  and  disarmed  him. 
A  week  later,  the  people  who  witnessed  this  incident,  mostly 
regular  commuters,  held  an  informal  social  function  to  make  a 
presentation  to  the  porter  for  his  bravery.  He  was  obviously  un- 
accustomed to  speaking  in  public,  but  when  the  assembly  called  for 
a  speech  after  the  presentation,  he  haltingly  said  a  few  words  of 
thanks  and  then  added,  "Of  course,  I  could  not  have  done  it  had  I 
not  known  that  Christ  was  with  me."  Dr.  Waterhouse,  who  was  pres- 
ent on  both  occasions,  says  that  while  everyone  was  impressed  by 
the  calm  way  in  which  the  porter  disarmed  the  Arab,  they  were  all 
even  more  impressed  by  the  quiet  courage  of  his  tribute  to  Christ. 

Similarly,  David's  courage  was  rooted  in  his  religious  faith. 
Whenever  we  are  confronted  with  a  difficult  situation,  God  does  not 
only  say  "Be  strong  and  very  courageous;"  he  adds  "for  I  am  with 
thee;  I  will  never  leave  thee  nor  forsake  thee." 

3.  David  Discovered  his  Gift  for  Leadership  Through  Adversity 

A  great  change  came  into  David's  life  when  he  was  called  away 
from  his  sheep  on  the  hills  of  Bethlehem  to  become  court  musician 
to  a  king  suffering  from  periodic  bouts  of  melancholia  and  neo-insan- 
ity.  But  an  even  greater  change  was  the  sudden  hatred  by  King 
Saul  while  David  tried  to  serve  him,  only  to  be  driven  away  as  a 
fugitive  and  made  an  outlaw.  David's  hiding  place  was  a  cave  about 
twelve  miles  from  Bethlehem.  When  men  knew  that  David  had  been 
thus  outlawed,  all  who  were  distressed  or  "bitter  in  soul"  (it  was  a 
time  of  widespread  social  discontent)  foregathered  to  meet  David 
in  the  Cave  of  Adullam.  There  David  was  invited  by  about  four 
hundred  men  to  become  their  captain,  Captain  of  the  Outlaws,  most 
of  whom  were  tough,  dangerous,  desperate  men  with  a  social  or 
political  grievance.  It  was  no  easy  matter  handling  this  band  of 
outlaws,  yet  it  was  here  among  these  men  that  David  discovered 
his  own  gift  for  leadership,  and  acquired  skill  and  experience  in 
generalship. 

Many  men  have  discovered  themselves  in  adversity. 

4.  David  Became  Israel's  Greatest  King  and  the  Most  Powerful 
King  in  the  Middle  East 

When  Saul  died,  David  was  anointed  king  by  popular  as  well 
as  Divine  election.  He  was  now  about  thirty  years  of  age.  His  aim 
from  the  start  was  to  unite  all  the  tribes  of  Israel  and  weld  them 
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into  a  single  nation.  This  occupied  the  first  seven  years  of  his  reign. 
Then,  for  the  unity  and  centralization  of  his  kingdom,  he  felt  the 
need  of  a  capital  that  would  command  the  respect  and  loyalty  of 
all  his  subjects.  To  avoid  tribal  jealousy,  it  would  have  to  be  in 
territory  which  did  not  belong  to  any  one  of  his  tribes,  and  he  found 
a  small  village  which  had  never  been  in  Israel's  hands — a  Canaanite 
village  which  had  been  a  Jebusite  fortress  in  former  days.  Here  he 
resolved  to  build  the  nation  its  capital.  He  called  it  Jerusalem,  and 
David  made  Jerusalem  the  greatest  city  of  the  Middle  East. 

5.  David,  at  the  Height  of  His  Power,  Fell  into  Sin 

David's  sin  with  Bathsheba,  while  her  soldier  husband  was  away 
at  the  war,  was  the  most  disastrous  day  of  his  life.  He  had  lifted  his 
nation  to  a  position  of  great  political  prestige  and  invested  his 
capital  and  court  with  great  splendor  and,  for  many  years  now,  he 
had  enjoyed  happiness  with  his  own  people  and  prosperity  in  his 
military  exploits.  Then  this  fierce  temptation  came  upon  him  and 
he  fell. 

No  man  is  in  greater  moral  danger  than  when  he  is  universally 
popular  and  everything  he  does  is  crowned  with  success.  It  is  then 
that  he  is  tempted  to  relax,  to  lounge  upon  his  palace  roof  and 
indulge  the  lust  of  the  eyes  and  mind. 

It  was  a  very  short  step  from  David's  lust  of  the  eyes  to  the  deed, 
and  in  one  passionate,  uncontrolled  moment  he  threw  away  the 
integrity  and  noble  example  of  a  lifetime.  Although  the  Old  Testa- 
ment makes  David  its  greatest  hero,  it  does  not  veil  this  sin;  it 
neither  exaggerates  it  nor  minimizes  it.  With  delicate  realism  it 
records  it  and  goes  on  to  show  how  the  burden  of  his  guilt  made 
David's  life  tortuous,  craftily  secretive,  and  profoundly  unhappy. 
The  scarlet  letter  of  his  crime  pierced  his  heart  day  and  night  and 
an  unprecedented  ruthlessness  came  into  his  actions.  Although 
those  around  him  did  not  profess  to  know  why,  they  were  all  aware 
that  something  had  gone  wrong  in  the  king's  life.  Something  fine  had 
gone  out  of  his  soul. 

Twelve  months  of  tormenting  remorse  ended  in  repentance  when 
the  prophet  Nathan  confronted  David  with  the  sin  he  had  tried  to 
hide.  He  made  David  see  it,  not  only  as  the  violation  of  God's  law 
but  also  as  an  outrage  upon  common  decency  and  compassion.  And 
this  much  can  be  said  for  David  during  this  encounter  with  Nathan: 
he  did  not  deny  his  sin;  he  was  not  enraged  against  Nathan;  he  did 
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not  offer  a  string  of  excuses  for  a  moment  of  hot  passion;  he  confessed 
the  whole  truth  with  self-despising  and  shame,  and  the  pent-up 
guilt  of  a  year  found  vent  in  a  fountain  of  penitence  which  washed 
the  lust  out  of  his  eyes  and  heart. 

There  lies  the  warning  and  promise:  1.  The  Warning:  No  man  is 
safe  who  indulges  the  lust  of  the  eyes  and  something  more  than  a 
moral  law  is  broken  in  a  man's  life  when  he  yields  to  temptation. 
Something  irreplaceable  in  him  is  destroyed.  2.  The  Promise:  If  it 
happens — deplorable,  deadly  and  damnable  as  it  is — the  hands  of 
Christ  are  stretched  down  from  the  cross  to  redeem  and  save.  Self- 
condemnation  is  not  enough.  If  with  true  sorrow  for  our  sin  and 
sincere  resolve  that,  with  God's  help,  we  will  never  do  that  thing 
again,  we  take  those  pierced  hands,  or  better  still,  let  them  take 
us,  God  imparts  forgiveness  and  cleansing  and  the  strength  and 
courage  to  begin  again  with  Christ. 

6.  David's  Last  Ambition  and  Final  Glory 

In  his  old  age,  David  envisaged  making  what  he  thought  might  be 
his  last  contribution  to  the  magnificence  and  stability  of  his  people. 
He  dreamed  of  building  a  great  Temple  in  Jerusalem,  a  House  of 
God  worthy  of  God,  but  God  intervened  to  say  no.  It  was  good  that 
it  was  in  David's  heart  to  do  this,  but  the  actual  building  of  such 
a  Temple  was  not  to  be  in  his  hands.  That  which  he  could  do,  how- 
ever, was  to  get  together  the  plans,  the  building  materials,  the 
architects  and  the  builders,  but  the  actual  erection  of  the  Temple 
was  reserved  for  another. 

David's  eventide  glory  was  that  he  was  humble  and  great 
enough  spiritually  to  help  another  do  what  he  himself  had  been 
denied.  This  withheld  completion  of  his  life  must  have  been  a  bitter 
disappointment.  But  he  did  not  say,  "If  I  cannot  build  the  Temple, 
why  should  I  work  myself  to  death  making  it  possible  for  another 
to  do  it?"  On  the  contrary,  he  amassed  materials  and  moral  support 
for  Solomon  to  have  the  historic  distinction  of  building  the  first 
great  Temple  in  Jerusalem.  This  was  David's  final  glory.  ■■ 

Daffynition:  "An  auction  is  a  place  where,  if  you're  not  careful,  you  can  get 
something  for  nodding." — Bank  Notes. 

Waiter  to  man  at  head  table  just  as  main  speaker  is  ready  to  begin:  "More 
coffee,  sir?"  "No,  thanks,  coffee  keeps  me  awake." — Laughs. 
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Much  of  the  hard  labor  in  preparing  the  site  for  the  new  school  was  done 
by  the  mothers  of  the  children  who  will  use  the  school.  Women  in  Vietnam 
do  a  lot  of  the  hard  physical  work. 


American  Soldiers,    Vietnamese  Ways 


By  Donald  R.  Brown 


REGARDLESS  OF  when  the 
Americans  leave  South  Viet- 
nam, the  country  will  never  be  the 
same.  The  people  have  learned  and 
adopted  many  ways  of  American 
life.  None  of  these  new  customs 
will  completely  change  their  way 
of  life,  but  they  will  be  adopted  in- 
to their  culture. 

Vietnamese  were  employed  under 
the  Civic  Action  program  for  jobs 


ranging  from  skilled  carpenters 
and  masons  to  kitchen  help.  Many 
were  hired  to  fill  sandbags,  then 
put  them  in  place  as  bunkers  and 
other  shelters  in  unit  compounds. 

One  of  the  most  critical  skills 
was  that  of  interpreter.  The  out- 
standing ones  were  constantly  in 
demand,  and  became  an  important 
link  in  making  the  other  workers 
a  productive  force. 
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The  Honor  Guard  is  inspected  by  the  Vietnamese 
Province  Chief.  He  was  accompanied  by  the  Vietnamese 
District  Chief,  the  Village  Chief,  and  several  American 
officers. 


The  most  obvious  and  immediate 
value  of  this  type  of  Civic  Action 
was  giving  the  Vietnamese  an  op- 
portunity to  work  in  jobs  they  knew, 
to  earn  money  to  feed  and  care  for 
their  families,  and  help  train  some 
of  the  local  people  in  new  jobs. 

This  helps  keep  Civic  Action 
from  becoming  a  "giveaway"  pro- 
gram; to  help  the  Vietnamese  help 
themselves. 

However,  the  greatest  value  of 
Civic  Action  is  the  development 
of  a  relationship  between  the 
workers  and  the  American  soldiers. 
It  isn't  a  perfect  understanding  by 
any  means,  but  it  is  a  beginning. 

After  a  period  of  working  with 
the  locals,  soldiers  would  be  quite 
surprised  to  find  themselves  saying, 
"They  are  pretty  nice  (or  smart, 
or  good-looking,  or  hardworking) 
once  you  get  to  know  them." 

One    of  the    cultural    differences 


that  seemed  most  difficult  for 
American  soldiers  to  accept  was 
the  practice  of  letting  much  of  the 
hard  manual  labor  be  performed 
by  the  women  and  girls  of  the  com- 
munity. The  bricklayers  who  help- 
ed build  the  schools  were  skilled 
men.  But  the  mortar  was  mixed 
and  carried  exclusively  by  the  wom- 
en on  the  crew. 

Of  the  laborers  who  filled  the 
sandbags  and  built  the  bunkers, 
most  were  women,  a  few  old  men, 
and  the  rest  young  girls. 

Among  the  women,  there  seemed 
to  be  some  type  of  class  distinction. 
It  may  have  been  by  birth,  or  by 
education,  or  by  some  other  un- 
known criterion.  Some  would  accept 
jobs  as  kitchen  help,  but  not  as 
sandbag  fillers.  Others  would  be 
willing  to  do  clerical  work,  but  indi- 
cated that  they  would  have  starved 
before  taking  the  K.P.  jobs.      ■  ■ 
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Magic 

of 

Show 

and 

Tell 

By  Bob  Lansche 


WE  RETURNED  to  the  United 
States  after  eight  years  in 
the  Orient  with  misgivings  having 
adopted  a  Eurasian  girl  while  in 
Japan.  Patricia  —  half-American, 
half-Japanese — was  now  five  years 
old  and  had  attended  the  American 
Nursery  School  on  Okinawa.  At 
first  it  seemed  our  apprehension 
was  needless  for  she  was  treated 
with  kindness  and  affection  during 
the  long  automobile  journey  from 
California  to  the  Midwest.  Dif- 
ficulties arose  at  school. 

The  day  following  our  arrival  in 
Oklahoma,  Patricia  was  enrolled 
and  attended  the  first  grade  of 
school.  While  I  was  looking  at 
houses  in  the  school  district,  I 
passed    by    the   playground   during 


Patricia  Lansche,  adopted  daughter 
of  Bob  Lansche,  shows  her  class- 
mates how  to  wear  the  Japanese- 
style  kimono. 
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recess.  So  I  thought  I  would  stop 
and  see  how  Patricia  was  getting 
on.  I  found  her  in  the  near-geo- 
graphic center  of  the  three -acre 
school  ground.  She  was  standing 
all  alone  crying  pathetically.  Chil- 
dren were  playing  all  around  her 
oblivious  to  her  tearful  sorrow. 
The  children  displayed  no  hostility 
but  they  ignored  her  completely. 
I  ran  over  to  her. 

"Patricia!  What's  the  matter?" 
"Nobody  likes  me,  Daddy." 
Leaving  Japan  constituted  a 
radical  change  for  Patricia.  On 
Tachikawa,  the  big  American  air 
base  where  we  lived,  she  was  ex- 
tremely popular.  Girls  twice  her 
age  rode  over  on  their  big-wheel 
bicycles  and  paid  court  to  Patricia. 
Now  suddenly,  she  was  deposited 
in  the  Central  United  States  and 
enrolled  in  a  large  school  that  with 
the  exception  of  one  Philippine 
child  had  no  non-Caucasian  pupils. 

Naturally,  Patricia's  distress 
disturbed  us  intensely.  We  searched 
vainly  for  a  way  in  which  Patricia 
could  gain  acceptance  in  the  school. 
And  then  one  day  she  asked  for  an 
item  for  Show  and  Tell.  This  was  a 
weekly  activity  wherein  the  chil- 
dren bring  their  favorite  items, 
show  them  and  tell  about  them. 
Did  this  offer  a  possible  solution  to 
the  predicament?  "Perhaps  if 
Patricia  could  arouse  the  chil- 
dren's interest  in  Japan,"  we  rea- 
soned, "they  would  be  friendly 
towards  her."  That  is  all  we  dared 
hope  to  accomplish. 

So,  the  first  thing  she  took  to 
school  was  a  beautiful  pair  of  ex- 
quisitely      fashioned       chopsticks. 


They  were  ivory  inlaid  with  deli- 
cate gold  flecks.  She  explained  to  J 
the  class  how  Oriental  food  was 
fully  prepared  in  the  kitchen. 
Only  bit-size  pieces  were  served  in 
the  dining  room.  This,  she  told 
them,  did  away  with  knives  and 
forks  and  the  messy  business  of 
cutting  up  food  on  your  dinner 
plate. 

The  chopsticks  were  followed  by 
a  pair  of  silk,  beribboned,  child's- 
size  house  slippers.  Patricia  de- 
scribed the  entry -way  to  Japanese 
houses,  how  there  was  always  a  mat 
or  soft  rug  on  which  to  step  after 
removing  your  soiled  shoes.  Then, 
she  explained,  you  put  on  such 
slippers  as  she  displayed  for  wear 
in  the  homes. 

AN  ORIENTAL  custom  that  en- 
±\  deared  Patricia  to  the  male 
members  of  her  class  is  Boy's  Day. 
She  told  how  the  fish-shaped  kites, 
like  the  one  she  displayed,  flew 
gaily  on  tall  bamboo  poles  over  all 
Japanese  houses  with  a  son  inside. 
This  served,  she  said,  to  announce 
the  special  pride  of  the  family  in 
the  boy  members  of  the  household. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Pat- 
ricia came  home  with  the  tragic 
news  that  the  training  aid  clock  in 
her  class  had  lost  a  hand.  Then  we 
brought  some  willing  conspirators 
into  the  plot.  The  art  department 
at  my  office,  when  learning  of  the 
catastrophe,  produced  a  profes- 
sional looking  cardboard  clock.  It 
had  sturdy  Bakelite  hands  mounted 
on  a  special  friction  "Chicago" 
screw  to  hold  the  hand  in  any 
position     yet     provide    their    easy 
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movement.  This  then  became  a 
Show  and  Tell  item  which  was 
received  with  class  appreciation 
when  Patricia  gave  it  to  the  teacher. 

We  were  soon  out  of  Japanese 
articles  so  we  continued  with 
American  items  designed  to  show 
that  Patricia  was  at  home  in  the 
United  States.  She  took  a  Disney- 
land photograph  to  school  showing, 
incidentally,  Patricia  in  serious 
conversation  with  Mickey  Mouse. 
Since  no  one  else  in  the  first  grade 
had  been  to  Disneyland,  Patricia's 
Disneyland  series  lasted  five  weeks. 

Patricia  has  completed  her 
second  year  in  the  Oklahoma 
school  system.  Now  she  is  just  one 
of  the  girls.  She  has  many  friends. 
Some  call  to  walk  to  school  with 
her  and  others  come  to  play  "Bar- 
bies." It  is  significant  that  her 
grades  have  improved  steadily 
including  deportment.  At  our 
first  Parent-Teacher  meeting  we 
learned  from  her  teacher  that, 
"Whenever  there  is  a  disturbance, 
Patricia  is  in  the  middle  of  it." 
This  was  before  the  Show  and  Tell 


program  and  resulted  partially 
from  jeering  and  childish  insults 
that  would  not  go  unchallenged. 
But  it  doesn't  happen  any  more. 

Doubtlessly  without  our  appli- 
cation of  amateurish  psychology 
Patricia  eventually  would  have 
been  accepted.  That  we  hastened 
the  process  through  a  little  awe 
and  enlightenment  about  unknown 
lands  cannot  be  denied. 

The  experience  has  enriched  our 
lives.  It  taught  us  that  children 
are  fundamentally  friendly.  They 
don't  hate.  They  are  just  naturally 
wary  and  timid  of  strangers.  The 
problem  with  any  child  — regardless 
of  race,  color,  religion,  or  national 
origin — in  a  new  environment  is 
getting  accepted,  getting  known. 
Show  and  Tell  helped  the  first 
grade  students  to  get  to  know 
Patricia.  It  was  the  magic  that 
brought  to  her  the  friendship  she 
desired  and  needed.  She  has  long 
since  forgotten^- those  depressing 
and  bitter  lonely  first  weeks  at 
school  and  is  what  she  wants  to  be 
—just  one  of  the  girls.  ■  ■ 


Maybe  it's  time  to  pay  more  attention  to  decent  Americans.  They're  all 
over  the  place  and  they're  doing  impressive  things,  too. — Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones 
in  Nashville  Banner. 

Customer  in  barber  shop:  "Taxpayers  are  people  who  don't  have  to  take 
a  civil  service  examination  to  work  for  the  government." — Red  O'Donnell  in 
Nashville  Banner. 

Modern  art  is  when  you  buy  a  picture  to  cover  a  hole  in  the  wall^— then 
decide  the  hole  looks  better. — Bob  Orben  in  Nashville  Banner. 
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Obola  wanted  to  give  life  to  the  injured  boy,  but  he  was  afraid 


Ik  Power  and  the  Fear 


By  Warren  Wilder 


NO,  HE  couldn't  give  his  life.  He 
couldn't! 

Obola  realized  he  was  not  worthy 
of  Christ;  that  he  was  too  silly  and 
scared  to  be  considered  Christ's 
pupil.  But  this  was  asking  too  much 
...  to  give  one's  life  for  another.  He 
was  only  seventeen,  and  even  by 
African  standards  this  was  still 
young. 

All  the  mission  hospital  was  ask- 
ing for  was  a  blood  transfusion. 
Obola  was  to  give  blood  so  that  a 
dying  boy  might  live.  But  the  idea 
frightened  the  young  man  because 
he  feared  if  he  lost  blood  he  would 
also  lose  his  life.  This  superstition 
was  conjured  up  from  the  darkness 
of  his  primordial  teachings . 

And  the  deep-rooted  fear  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  teachings  of 
Jane  Whitman,   Christian  mission- 


ary woman,  who  had  been  his  friend 
since  her  arrival  in  the  small  Afri- 
can village  two  months  ago. 

Obola  reflected  on  those  early 
days  in  her  company  while  he 
moved  through  the  breathless  heat 
of  the  afternoon.  He  passed  a  long 
row  of  squalid  shacks,  listened  to 
the  insects  whining,  trekked 
through  mud  and  puddles  of  stale 
water. 

He  started  a  solitary  tour  of  the 
banks  of  the  brown,  swollen  river, 
looking  out  for  anacondas  and 
tigers.  Under  the  keen  eye  of  the  sun 
he  felt  that  his  cowardice  was  sud- 
denly exposed. 

But  I  mustn't  think  about  it.  I 
must  think  of  good  things,  Obola 
determined. 

He  remembered  those  early  weeks 
listening  to  the  wonderful  mission- 
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ary  woman  talking  about  Jesus 
Christ  and  the  marvelous  technical 
advances  of  her  country. 

This  was  probably  as  close  to  love 
as  he  had  ever  been.  Jane's  seren- 
ity, the  shining  light  in  her  dark 
green  eyes.  Her  voice,  as  soft  as  the 
whitish  light  of  morning. 

Skirting  the  wall  of  jungle,  Obola 
thought  how  mortifying  it  was  that 
he  was  letting  her  down.  "You  must 
give  up  many  things  in  life,"  she 
had  said.  "Christ  is  asking  for 
everyone's  unselfish  devotion.  Yes, 
you  may  even  have  to  give  up  your 
life  for  him." 

Obola  couldn't  disappoint  them 
both,  could  he?  The  missionary 
woman  as  well  as  Him?  Why 
couldn't  he  do  it? 

The  scene  grew  quite  vivid  in  his 
mind.  Early  this  morning  the  boy, 
Mazu,  had  been  brought  to  the 
mission  hospital.  An  accident  oc- 
curred when  he  dashed  out  in  the 
road  in  front  of  a  jeep.  He  needed 
blood.  And  a  handful  of  potential 
donors  came  to  the  hospital.  A 
woman  in  gingham,  a  ragged  young 
man,  even  a  few  half-breeds  dressed 
in  dirty  torn  pants,  barefoot,  and 
not  knowing  for  what  they  were  vol- 
unteering. 

Obola  reflected  on  the  pleased 
expression  in  Jane's  eyes. 

"It's  so  good  that  all  of  you  want 
to  help,"  she  told  the  small  group  in 
the  waiting  room  of  the  mission 
hospital. 

Then  Jane  stared  at  Obola  and 
asked  if  he,  too,  had  come  to  donate 
blood. 

Obola,  like  the  others,  had  been 
in  the  dark  about  the  request  of  the 


missionary  ladies.  Now  that  he 
understood,  the  idea  horrified  him. 

"Blood!  No,  I  cannot  give  blood!" 
he  cried. 

"Why  not?" 

"Because,"  he  hesitated.  "I  am 
afraid." 

"Of  what,  Obola,?"  She  stared  at 
him  with  bright  calm  eyes,  the  same 
sweet  expression  she  wore  in  mis- 
sionary classes. 

"You  must  not  make  me  say  it. 
No,  please!" 

When  she  smiled,  her  face  was 
very  lovely.  And  Obola  felt  she  was 
teasing  him  a  little. 

"I  cannot  give  blood,  because,  be- 
cause it  will  be  the  end  for  me.  To 
give  blood  is  to  give  my  life.  But  to 
give  my  life  to  this  boy  I  cannot  do. 
I  don't  feel ..." 

"Hold  it,  Obola,"  she  intervened. 
"You  have  the  wrong  impression. 
It's  terribly  important  you  under- 
stand. Now,  listen.  ..." 

Her  eyes  appeared  eager  to  speak 
the  truth.  And  Obola  wanted  to 
hear.  But  they  were  interrupted  at 
that  moment  by  a  stout  woman 
with  anxious  gray  eyes  wearing  an 
immaculate  white  uniform. 

"It  is  time  to  take  blood  samples. 
Dr.  Samuels  said  we  must  not  de- 
lay." 

"Yes,  of  course,"  said  Jane.  She 
gazed  at  the  ragged  circle  of  volun- 
teers seated  on  wooden  benches. 
Obola  saw  her  hands  tighten  a  little 
at  her  sides.  "There  must  be  one  of 
you  who  is  the  right  blood  type.  But 
we  will  need  a  bit  of  luck.  The  boy's 
blood  is  an  odd  type." 

Obola  cowered  a  little  in  the  face 
of  this  knowledge.  It  would  take  a 
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good  deal  of  prayer  to  see  him 
through  this  ordeal.  When  the  first 
volunteer,  an  old  man  with  a  pale 
red  beard  got  up  from  the  bench, 
Obola,  too,  rose  and  started  to 
leave  the  hospital. 

He  felt  Jane's  eyes  pressing  into 
his  back.  Guiltily,  he  wheeled.  He 
plunged  into  an  apology.  "Sorry, 
but  I  must  go." 

"Stick  around,  Obola.  We  may 
need  you." 

"No,"  he  said,  frightened  eyes 
now  turned  upon  her.  "There  is 
nothing  to  keep  me  here." 

"Of  course,  you're  free  to  go." 

"Yes,  I'm  free."  The  young  man 
stumbled  out  the  door.  A  fierce  sun 
blurred  his  gaze  and  made  him 
more  indecisive.  He  did  what  he 
felt  he  had  to  do.  But  he  was  sad 
to  let  her  down,  to  defy  her  teach- 
ings, to  ignore  the  true  meaning  of 
Christianity.  But  what  they  were 
asking  was  too  much. 

Then,  after  advancing  a  few 
steps,  the  young  man  halted.  I  am 
so  stupid,  he  thought.  They  are 
not  asking  for  my  blood,  only  a 
small  sample.  Maybe  I  will  be  lucky 
and  it  will  not  be  the  right  type. 
His  conscience  provoked  him.  How 
could  he  ignore  this  poor  boy  who 
might  be  dying?  He  must  not  prove 
such  a  coward. 

I  must  prove  myself  a  man 
worthy  of  everlasting  life,  he 
thought. 

IT  WAS  with  hesitant,  almost 
rigid  steps  that  he  went  back 
to  the  hospital.  There  was  a  feeling 
which  he  couldn't  shake  off  that 
his  blood  would  be  the  right  type. 


Then  he  would  be  faced  with 
the  supreme  test.  Should  he  give 
his  life  so  that  the  boy  may  live? 

When  Obola  saw  Jane,  he  paled. 
For  a  moment  she  seemed  pleased. 
Then  her  face  tensed  when  she 
saw  how  troubled  her  pupil  was. 

"You  have  changed  your  mind, 
Obola?" 

"Yes,"  he  stammered. 

"Good.  It  won't  hurt.  It  will  only 
take  a  minute." 

She  failed  to  ease  his  worry. 
Short,  stabbing  pains  ran  across 
his  chest  as  he  sat  waiting  his  turn. 

It  seemed  only  a  few  minutes 
before  Jane  was  saying,  "Well, 
you're  the  last  one.  All  the  others 
have  a  very  common  type  blood. 
Perhaps..."  She  saw  how  rigid 
were  his  limbs,  the  hangdog,  de- 
feated look  in  his  eyes.  And  very 
softly  she  told  him  to  come  for- 
ward. 

He  was  surprised  how  painless 
it  was.  The  sample  was  taken  with 
a  minimum  of  fuss.  It  wasn't  until 
he  found  himself  waiting  for  the 
verdict  that  near  panic  set  in 
again. 

What  would  he  do  if  his  blood  was 
the  right  kind?  It  hit  him  so  hard 
he  could  barely  control  himself. 
The  whole  idea  of  dying,  of  giving 
his  life  for  any  cause  was  appalling. 

OBOLA  felt  he  couldn't  stand 
it  another  minute  when  final- 
ly Jane  crossed  into  the  room.  A 
smile  wreathed  her  face.  She  said 
quietly:  "You're  elected." 

The  young  man  sucked  in  the 
warm  air,  trying  to  breathe.  "What 
do  you  mean?" 
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1  'Your  blood  is  needed.  It's  just 
the  right  type." 

This  revelation  stunned  Obola, 
although  he  had  been  expecting  it. 
Somehow  he'd  known  all  along  he'd 
be  the  one. 

Currents  of  electric  fear  rushed 
through  him.  It  didn't  make  sense, 
to  save  one  life,  and  to  stamp  out 
another.  The  young  man  bolted 
from  the  seat,  and  with  terrified 
eyes  leaped  out  the  door.  Jane's 
excited  voice  trailed  him,  urging 
him  to  wait.  Into  the  dusty  heat 
his  legs  raced,  amid  the  howling 
laughter  of  two  half-breeds,  and 
the  curious  stares  of  ragged  chil- 
dren. 

There  was  a  horrible  pall  in  the 
village  that  smelled  like  sour 
vomit.  It  assailed  his  nostrils  as  he 
fled  toward  the  river.  And  the  gentle 
whisperings  of  the  smooth  current 
eased  his  mind.  He  could  at  least 
breathe  calmly  here,  and  think  in 
a  rational  way. 

Whitish  waves  of  heat  were  rolling 
out  of  the  jungle.  A  soft  mist  en- 
closed the  river,  lying  across  it 
like  long  white  spears.  With  the 
world  behind  him,  all  the  torment 
outside  this  small  circle,  Obola 
felt  safe  and  secure. 

As  a  youngster,  he'd  often  come 
to  this  place.  In  those  days  his 
dream  of  being  a  doctor  had  seemed 
quite  possible.  Now  he  loathed  the 
thought  of  this  profession  for  it 
meant  taking  a  life. 

Sitting  quietly  on  the  languid 
bank  of  the  river,  his  thoughts 
drifted  back  to  Jane.  So  many 
ideas  had  been  pounded  into  his 
brain    that    Obola    could    scarcely 


remember  them  all. 

"To  be  a  Christian,  you  must 
abandon  riches,  status  in  life, 
everything,  if  necessary."  It  was 
easy  to  say  in  a  classroom  where 
nothing  is  required  of  you.  Reality 
is  quite  a  different  matter. 

In  the  bushes  behind  him,  there 
was  a  faint  stir.  The  muscles  in 
his  stomach  tensed.  Then,  as  the 
bushes  crackled  again,  Obola  slid 
a  long  furtive  hand  toward  the 
ground.  Fingers  grasped  a  knife 
with  which  he'd  been  whittling  a 
stick.  A  face  appeared  before  him, 
large  and  swollen. 

The  young  man  gave  a  piercing 
cry  of  alarm.  He  clutched  the 
knife  in  his  right  hand.  "Who  are 
you?" 

"Don't  be  afraid."  The  thick- 
chested  man  waved  a  reassuring 
hand.  "I  do  not  come  in  anger." 
The  thick  bearded  profile  of  the 
man  appeared  grief -stricken.  He 
introduced  himself  as  Mazu's  fa- 
ther. "Unless  my  son  gets  help, 
he  will  die  soon." 

The  young  man  winced.  "But 
what's  that  to  do  with  me?"  his 
eyes  asked  in  bewilderment. 

"I  was  told  you  could  help.  You 
must.  Please .  .  .it  is  my  son.  How 
little  to  ask!" 

"How  little! "  he  cried. 

"Yes,  very  little.  But  they  say  at 
the  hospital  you  are  afraid?" 

Confused  waves  of  anger  and  re- 
sentment pressed  against  him. 
"What  they  ask  of  me,  I  cannot  do." 
His  thoughts  flew  in  a  maelstrom 
of  uncertainty.  Obola  looked  at 
the  older  man  almost  pitifully,  his 
hands    stretched   outward   and   up- 
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wards  in  despair. 

The  other  man's  sadness  raced 
through  his  veins.  A  helpless  tor- 
ment persisted.  His  eyes  stung. 
And  he  stared  out  into  the  great 
flowing  river,  the  swarming  mist. 
He  felt  the  eternal  current  of  life, 
his  blood  pumping  with  fears  that 
seemed  insignificant  against  the 
jungle  backdrop. 

The  voice  pierced  him  with  ur- 
gent appeal.  "You  must  come  with 
me.  There  is  little  time." 

THE  young  man  stared  again 
at  the  turgid  river,  and  like 
many  times  when  he  was  a  child 
he  knew  a  triumphant  swelling,  a 
pressing  inward  of  harmony;  a 
great  force  of  light  and  air  weigh- 
ing upon  his  body,  erasing  worry, 
making  all  fears  stand  as  puny 
figures  before  him.  And  just  as  he 
used  to  do,  he  started  to  laugh.  A 
slow  trickle,  almost  inaudible. 

"Yes,  I  will  come,"  he  said. 

Halfway  to  the  village  worry 
seized  him  again.  Back  at  the  river 
for  a  moment  he'd  been  intoxicated 
by  the  sun,  the  belief  in  his  own 
immortality.  Very  soon  Obola  was 
praying.  And  convinced  beyond 
doubt  of  an  early  death. 

The  fear  persisted  as  he  faced 
Jane  again  and  followed  her  into 
the  narrow  hospital  ward.  The 
fear  increased  as  he  'got  up  on  a 
table  at  the  young  doctor's  request. 
Fear  drained  each  passing  second 
as  the  needle  was  inserted  into  his 
arm.  His  head  reeled  as  the  blood 
started  to  leave  him. 

In  the  dizziness  that  followed, 
his  fear  seemed  distant  but  still  a 


tangible  thing.  He  stared  incredu- 
lously at  the  tube  containing  his 
blood.  With  so  much  emptied  from 
him,  it  seemed  impossible  that  he 
should  still  live. 

Then  Obola  grew  heady  with  the 
sense  of  life,  magically  still  pre- 
served somehow.  Though  the  nurse 
had  told  him  he  must  rest  for  an 
hour,  he  disobeyed  orders  and  flew 
outside  into  the  humid  heat. 

I'm  alive!  I'm  alive!  The  realiza- 
tion sent  him  racing  through  the 
street.  For  the  young  man  had 
given  of  himself  and  was  still  mirac- 
ulously walking  about. 

Then  he  returned  to  the  mud 
bank  of  the  river  where  the  mist 
still  glittered,  and  got  down  on  his 
knees,  his  lips  moving  slowly. 
Obola  gazed  beyond  the  green 
world  of  tropic  plants  into  the  pale 
blue  sky. 

And  Obola  felt  at  peace  again. 


Their  Films  Inspire  Morality 

(continued  from  page  23) 

focus  upon  both  the  historical  and 
the  contemporary  concerns  of 
Christian  living  and  the  church." 

From  all  over  the  world  Cathe- 
dral Films  receive  letters  daily 
which  reaffirm  the  power  of  teach- 
ing through  films  and  audio -visual 
materials.  Cathedral  Films  aim  to 
produce  the  finest  motion  pictures 
and  audio -visual  aids  for  both 
church  and  school  so  that  today's 
young  people  and  adults  may  be 
prepared  for  tomorrow's  challenges. 
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Resurrection:    Day  by  Day 


By  Raymond  M.  Veh 


THEY  HAD  not  meant  to  be 
cowards — those  young  disci- 
ples of  Christ.  Circumstances  had 
conspired  to  upset  their  hopes, 
plans,  and  programs.  Disheartened 
and  defeated  by  the  experiences  of 
that  last  fateful  week  with  their 
Leader,  little  wonder  that  the 
eleven  were  unnerved,  unsettled, 
and  most  unhappy. 

The  kingdom  about  which  their 
Leader  had  spoken  so  frequently, 
with  unselfishness  the  paramount 
motive  for  its  citizens,  now  seemed 
totally  impractical.  Serving,  shar- 
ing, sacrificing,  were  words  that 
sounded  nice  but  cost  too  much. 
The  kingdom  as  an  ideal,  with 
truth  the  underlying  principle,  was 
impossible.  No  one  could  meet  such 
exactness  as  truth  demands.  Was 
not  the  kingdom  as  a  dream,  with 
love  as  law,  a  beautiful  concept, 
but    impotent    for    the    actions    of 


humans?  And  anyhow,  the  One 
they  expected  to  be  King  was  dead. 

To  these  disciples  Jesus  on  that 
first  Easter  morning  sent  this  word 
of  greeting  with  no  semblance  of 
rebuke,  "Tell  my  brethren,  he  is 
risen  from  the  dead;  lo,  he  goeth 
before  you  into  Galilee;  there  ye 
shall  see  him." 

To  these  incredulous  disciples 
came  the  astounding  message,  "He 
is  risen!  The  King  lives  and  is 
alive  forevermore!"  Could  it  be 
that  unselfishness,  truth,  love, 
cannot  be  entombed?  Had  their 
Leader  actually  conquered  sin 
and  death  and  vanquished  the 
tomb?  In  the  eleven  recorded  ex- 
periences of  Jesus'  appearance  to 
his  followers,  their  sense  of  defeat 
was  turned  into  radiant  victory, 
their  dismay  into  rejoicing,  their 
discouragement  into  undeniable 
courage. 


Dr.  Veh  has  recently  retired  as  editor  of  Builders,  Evangelical  United 
Brethren  magazine  for  young  people,  Dayton,  Ohio,  and  now  lives  at 
530  Park  Crest  Drive,  Thiensville,  Wis.  53092 
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This  message  shortly  was  de- 
livered to  Saul,  the  persecutor,  and 
was  so  life-shaking  that  he  became 
Paul,  the  great  Apostle.  Accepting 
as  absolutely  correct  the  testimony 
of  the  Apostles,  this  learned  man 
had  proof  of  the  risen  Christ  in  his 
own  life  which  was  irrefutable.  He 
could  look  back  through  all  his  use- 
ful ministry  to  that  Damascus  road 
experience.  That  hour  for  him  was 
ample  proof  of  the  reality  and  the 
living  power  of  the  Christ.  This  ex- 
perience of  St.  Paul's  checked  with 
the  facts,  and  he  recognized  in 
First  Corinthians  15:8  that  only 
such  experience  can  be  used  as 
evidence. 

"Christ  Is  Alive— Today" 

The  fact  of  Christ's  resurrection 
from  the  dead  and  the  power  it 
engenders  in  human  life  lives  on  in 
today's  world.  In  Carr's  Lane  Cha- 
pel, Birmingham,  England,  an 
Easter  hymn  is  sung  every  Sunday. 
It  is  because  years  ago  when  the 
pastor,  Dr.  R.  W.  Dale,  was  writing 
his  Easter  sermon,  the  thought  of 
the  Risen  Christ  broke  in  upon  his 
mind  as  it  had  never  done  before. 
"Christ  is  alive!"  he  said  to  him- 
self. "Alive!  Living  as  really  as  I 
am  myself!"  He  got  up  and  walked 
about  the  room  repeating,  "Christ 
is  living,  living!" 

"At  first  it  seemed  strange  and 
hardly  true,"  said  he.  "Then  it  came 
upon  me  as  a  sudden  burst  of  glory. 
I  thought  all  along  I  had  believed 
it;  but  not  until  that  moment  was 
I  sure  of  it.  I  then  said,  'My  people 
shall  know  it.  I  shall  preach  about 
it  again  and  again  until  they  believe 


it  as  I  do  now.'"  For  many  months 
this  was  his  one  great  theme;  and 
that  church  has  been  singing  it 
ever  since. 

Multitudes  can  give  a  similar 
testimony  as  they  have  encoun- 
tered the  living,  dynamic  Christ 
and  have  discovered  how  life  can  be 
lived  in  the  light  of  eternity.  Many, 
in  times  past,  have  yielded  to  an 
immature  tendency  to  let  faith  in 
the  future  life  express  itself  in 
terms  of  pearly  gates,  streets  paved 
with  gold,  and  eternal  harp  playing. 
True,  attempts  to  describe  in  de- 
tail the  future  life  are  bound  to  be 
inadequate,  sometimes  grotesque. 
Of  one  thing  we  can  be  sure;  belief 
in  the  future  life  will  make  life  dif- 
ferent here  and  now: 

(a)  We  shall  arrange  our  lives 
with  reference  to  a  long  future.  We 

shall  begin  now  to  live  a  life  that 
will  be  worthy  of  perpetuation.  In 
other  words,  life  now  will  take  on  a 
quality  that  is  eternal. 

(b)  We  shall  possess  independence 
and  courage.  We  will  not  be  swayed 
by  the  temporary  circumstances  of 
life  but  shall  "do  what  one  will  wish 
to  have  done  twenty  years  from 
now." 

(c)  We  shall  possess  hope  in  dark 
times.  When  evils  assail  and  the 
tragic  winds  blow  we  shall  have 
hope  that  will  anchor  us. 

(d)  We  shall  be  fearless  in  death. 
Death  will  not  be  the  closing  of  a 
door  but  rather  the  opening  into  a 
great  adventure. 

Spiritual  Life  Retreat 

Over  a  Labor  Day  weekend,  1,200 
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U.S.  Air  Force  men  held  a  retreat 
at  Ridgecrest,  North  Carolina.  We 
thought,  worshiped,  fellowshipped, 
and  ate  together.  Then  came  the 
concluding  service,  one  to  be  ever 
memorable  for  its  electrifying  atmos- 
phere and  consecration  climax. 
Suddenly  one  airman  came  up 
to  me. 

"I  just  want  you  to  know,"  he 
began,  "what  I  am  taking  back. 
When  I  came  to  a  similar  retreat 
here  last  year  and  heard  about  the 
Christian  way  of  life  I  went  back 
determined  to  live  it.  My  buddies 
who  had  not  been  here  laughed  at 
me. 

"It's  been  tough  going  this  year. 
It's  mighty  hard  to  be  let  out  of 
things  that  are  gay  and  jazzy.  I'd 
about  decided  to  give  up.  As  my 
last  gesture  in  being  a  Christian, 
I  decided  to  come  again  to  this  re- 
treat. Then  I  was  going  back  to 
laugh,  drink,  and  make  merry. 

"But  I've  got  a  new  grip.  Some- 
thing got  me  here  today.  Now  I'm 
going  back  and  I  mean  to  stick  it 
out.  I  don't  care  what  it  costs.  I'm 
going  to  stick." 

While  this  was  September  and 
Easter  wasn't  until  April,  it  seemed 
to  me  that  Easter  had  come.  New 
courage  had  been  born  in  this 
chap's  life.  Easter  does  not  mean 
the  end  of  conflict.  It  does  not 
promise  to  do  away  with  tempta- 
tions and  problems.  But  it  does 
mean  that  victory  can  be  won  and 
dynamic  can  be  engendered  for  the 
conquest  of  those  forces  which  are 
tearing  at  our  minds  and  hearts 
today.  With  confidence,  the  Chris- 
tian is   called  to  demonstrate  that 


new  resurrections  take  place  every 
day. 

What  the  Resurrection  Has 
Brought 

"Christ  is  risen!"  That  phrase 
became  the  password  of  the  fellow- 
ship of  the  Resurrection.  Whenever 
those  early  Christians  met  one 
another  the  happy  greeting  was 
"The  Lord  is  risen."  And  the  joyous 
answer  came  back,  "He  is  risen 
indeed." 

So,  in  the  subsequent  centuries 
— and  today — because  Jesus  broke 
the  bonds  of  the  tomb: 

There  have  been  fresh  adventures 
of  the  human  spirit; 

There  have  been  new  crusades 
against  embattled  wrong; 

There  have  been  daring  excursions 
across  the  frontiers  of  knowledge; 

There  has  been  costly  devotion  to 
freedom's  cause; 

There  has  been  tireless  struggle 
for  justice  and  equality; 

There  has  been  heroic  martyrdom 
for  faith; 

There  has  been  undaunted  en- 
deavors for  a  word  of  peace  and 
good  will. 

When  Lord  Byron  wrote  that  little 
sonnet  "On  the  Castle  of  Chillon," 
he  gave  a  beautiful  meaning  to  the 
whole  idea  of  the  resurrection, 

Eternal  spirit  of  the  chainless  mind! 
Brightest  in  dungeons,  Liberty!  thou 

art, 
For  there  thy  habitation  is  the  heart. 

The  eternal  symbol  of  the  empty 
tomb  of  Jesus  is  that  it  is  an  open 
door  for  his  followers  in  self-forget- 
fulness  to  enter  and  bury  them- 
selves that  from  that  tomb  may 
come  forth  the  liberty  of  the  world. 
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The  empty  tomb  of  Jesus  is  an 
eternal  invitation  to  the  liberty  of 
the  chainless  mind.  Whoever  enters 
there  need  not  fear  for  God  will 
give  him  a  resurrection  experience 
even  as  he  did  Jesus  and  his  dis- 
pirited disciples. 

The  resurrection  of  Jesus  is  def- 
initely the  Christian's  heritage. 
When  we  are  aware  that  Jesus  is 
alive  and  is  available  for  our  resur- 
rection from  the  terrible  monotonies 
of  life,  then  we  discover  the  reality 
of  his  resurrection  and  a  newness 
of  life.  Why  not  find  root  in  the 
great  fact  of  history?:  "I  am  the 
resurrection  and  the  life."         ■  ■ 


It  Happened  To  Me 

"Tell  me,  friend,"  said  the 
sympathetic  man  to  the  beggar, 
"how  did  you  get  yourself  into  such 
circumstances?" 

"Well,"  replied  the  derelict, 
"when  I  had  the  world  by  the  tail, 
I  let  go  to  reach  for  the  moon." — C. 
Kennedy  in  Quote. 
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Daily  Bible  Readings 

April 
Day  BOOK  CHAPTER 

1 Matthew 26:1-6 

2 Matthew 26:17-29 

3 Matthew 26:30-46 

4 Matthew 26:47-75 

5 Matthew 27:1-66 

6 Matthew 28:1-10 

7 Matthew 28:11-20 

8 Acts 2:22-36 

9 Acts 2:37-47 

10 Romans 5:12-17 

11 1  Corinthians.  11:23-26 

12 1  Corinthians.  11:27-32 

13 1  Corinthians..  15:1- 11 

14 1  Corinthians.  15:12-28 

15 1  Corinthians .  15:29r41 

16 1  Corinthians.  15:42-50 

17 1  Corinthians.  15:51-58 

18 Galatians 3:1-14 

19 Galatians 3:15-22 

20 Galatians 3:23-29 

21 Galatians 4:1-20 

22 Galatians 4:21-31 

23 Galatians 5:1-15 

24 Galatians 5:16-24 

25 Philippians 2:1-11 

26 Colossians 3:1-11 

27 1  Thessalonians4:13-18 

28 Isaiah 42:1-4 

29 Isaiah 52:13-53:3 

30 Isaiah 53:4-12 
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"I  knew  there  was  an  off-base  housing 
shortage  but  this  is  ridiculous!" 
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By  Mrs.  Jonathan  Hamersley 


U.S.  Coast  Guard  Academy  Chapel, 
New  London,  Conn. 


NOT  LONG  ago  in  a  small  group,  the  question  was  raised  as  to 
what  one  gets  out  of  going  to  church.  We  were  agreed  that 
many  times  the  sermon  is  directed  toward  a  group  of  people  of  which 
we  are  not  a  part.  Moreover,  unless  we  are  very  careful,  the  liturgy 
becomes  "stale."  I  have  thought  about  this  problem  and  have  come 
up  with  some  answers. 

The  first  thing  that  comes  to  my  mind  is:  This  hour  gives  me  a 
chance  to  "turn  off  the  rush  of  everyday  life  and  quite  simply 
"be  still."  There  is  a  verse  in  the  Psalms  that  reads,  "Be  still  and 
know  that  I  am  God."  I  find  that  I  am  in  need  of  a  time  to  do  exactly 
this.  When  I  do  not  remember  who  the  commander  is,  I  either  get 
very  big  ideas  of  my  own  importance  or  become  very  depressed  by 
the  mess  that  the  world  is  in.  This  hour  gives  me  a  chance  to  ex- 
perience God's  presence  in  my  life  and  pray  for  his  power  to  work  in 
the  lives  of  others. 

Then  there  are  those  times  when  the  children  could  not  have 
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been  more  unruly;  I,  more  tired  and  cross;  my  husband's  boss  more 
of  a  demon.  Perhaps  I  have  done  nothing  all  week  but  think  angry, 
malicious  thoughts  about  a  great  many  people.  By  Sunday  I  need  to 
pray  with  David  of  old:  "Create  within  me  a  clean  heart,  0  God;  and 
renew  a  right  spirit  within  me.  Cast  me  not  away  from  thy  presence. 
Take  not  thy  Holy  Spirit  from  me.  Restore  unto  me  the  joy  of  thy 
salvation."  What  better  place  than  in  the  quiet  of  a  church  to  offer 
this  prayer? 

Another  verse  from  the  book  of  James  says,  "Draw  near  to  God  and 
he  will  draw  near  to  you."  Not  being  an  organized  person  who 
plans  and  uses  time  well,  I  need  a  schedule — a  time  when  I  do  cer- 
tain things.  When  a  few  minutes  a  day  and  an  hour  on  Sunday  are 
in  the  schedule,  the  communication  between  God  and  me  stays 
open.  He  really  does  communicate  with  those  who  draw  near  to  him. 

Perhaps  the  story  in  Isaiah  6:1-8  says  what  I  am  trying  to  say  the 
best.  In  the  first  four  verses,  Isaiah  has  a  vision  of  God.  Each  of  us 
in  his  own  way  needs  an  ever  broader  vision  of  him.  But  in  verse 
five  we  see  that  Isaiah  realizes  how  great  his  sin  is  and  confesses 
it.  In  verses  6  and  7  God  assures  him  of  forgiveness.  But  verse  8  is, 
for  me,  the  climax.  "I  heard  the  voice  of  the  Lord,  saying,  Whom 
shall  I  send  and  who  will  go  for  us.  Then  I  said,  Here  am  I;  send  me." 
Having  seen  and  talked  with  him  and  he  with  me,  I  am  then  ready 
to  say  with  Isaiah,  "Heavenly  Father  use  me  this  week  as  it  seems 
best  to  you."  Sometimes  this  prayer  leads  me  to  pleasant  visits. 
At  other  times — well — there  are  other  things  that  he  would  have 
me  do. 

The  hour  on  Sunday  morning  is  almost  over  but  there  is  one 
part  of  the  service  that  I  want  to  be  sure  to  hear.  The  pastor  raises 
his  hands  in  blessing:  "The  Lord  bless  you  and  keep  you;  the  Lord 
make  his  face  to  shine  upon  you,  and  be  gracious  to  you;  the  Lord 
lift  up  the  light  of  his  countenance  upon  you  and  give  you  peace." 
It  is  as  if  God  himself  had  spoken  to  me  personally  and  in  the 
strength  of  his  blessing  I  can  live  for  him  in  the  week  to  come. 


GOOD  OLD  DAYS 
A  house  of  correction,  'way  back  in  my  youth 

Didn't  cost  us  a  million  or  more  to  maintain; 
It  was  just  an  old  woodshed,  but  much  more  efficient 
With  father  applying  a  thick  hickory  cane. 

— F.  G.  Kernan 
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The  Day 
the  Argument  Stopped 


By  Lee  Saye 


I  RE  AD  in  the  Old  Testament 
that  Jacob  wrestled  an  angel 
all  night  before  finally  losing.  I  ad- 
mire Jacob  for  giving  such  an  admir- 
able account  of  himself  against  such 
a  formidable  opponent,  but  I  can  go 
him  one  better,  for  I  battled  God 
himself  for  four  years  without  hav- 
ing sense  enough  to  give  up  and 
win. 

The  battle  started  in  April,  1962, 
at  an  American  air  base  near  Lon- 
don, England,  and  ended  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1966,  in  a  hospital  in  Atlanta, 
Georgia,  I  remember  the  day  it 
started  and  the  day  it  ended,  and  I 
remember  the  important  points  be- 
tween, for  I  was  the  only  soldier  and 
became  the  only  victor, 

I  was  a  dental  laboratory  special- 
ist in  the  U.S.  Air  Force,  completing 
my  college  work  through  the  Eur- 
opean Division  of  the  University  of 
Maryland,  when  I  decided  my  belief 
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in  God  was  passe.  It  was  a  rather 
sudden  realization,  and  one  that  I 
battled  for  more  than  four  years. 

I  had  begun  to  study  the  great 
writers  and  saw  in  many  of  them  at 
best  a  questioning  and  at  worst  a 
stark  disbelief.  The  old  inconsis- 
tencies between  science  and  re- 
ligion, successfully  compartment- 
alized for  a  long  time  were  suddenly 
most  bothersome. 

The  biblical  account  of  the  Crea- 
tion, while  charming,  was  hardly 
the  definitive  edition,  and  Noah's 
adventure  was  too  amazing  to  con- 
sider. Two  of  every  animal  in  the 
world  on  one  boat?  The  Queen 
Mary  would  have  been  pressed  to 
handle  the  insects.  The  way  Abra- 
ham rationalized  his  way  out  of  kill- 
ing Isaac  seemed  a  masterpiece  of 
self-deceit.  The  miracles  of  Christ, 
even  if  one  could  swallow  the  virgin 
birth  thing,  seemed  consistent  with 


It  was  a  four-year  struggle 


much  healing  that  goes  on  today 
when  a  patient's  symptoms  disap- 
pear when  given  a  plain  sugar  pill. 
If  you  think  you're  going  to  get  well, 
you  might  do  it  whether  the  medi- 
cation be  a  powerful  drug,  a  sugar 
pill,  or  touching  a  vagrant  carpen- 
ter's garment.  The  conversion  of 
Paul  was  a  classic  psychotic  ex- 
perience, and  exactly  what  were 
the  qualifications  of  the  physician 
who  first  pronounced  Lazarus  dead? 
The  list  of  ironies  and  inconsisten- 
cies could  stretch  out  to  the  crack 
of  doom. 

But  I  defended  the  Bible  as  at 
least  symbolic  of  the  workings  of 
God  even  after  I  had  run  out  of  ra- 
tional argument.  An  inner  voice 
went  over  and  over  these  things 
with  me. 

"What  about  Lot's  wife  turning 
into  a  pillar  of  salt?"  the  voice  said. 

"It  doesn't  necessarily  mean  a 
block  of  NaCl,  but  that  she  was 
symbolically  transformed,"  I 
countered. 

"Oh,  sure,"  the  voice  said. 

The  truthfulness  of  God  himself 
was  one  of  our  hangups.  "Sure,  he 
says  'Thou  shalt  have  no  other  gods 
before  me.'  Is  he  the  ultimate  god, 
if  he  exists,  or  is  he  a  subordinate 
in  charge  of  one  universe  or  one  di- 
mension? How  do  we  know?"  The 
voice  could  put  some  difficult  ques- 
tions. 

"Well,  you  see,  we  have  to  make 
this  'leap  of  faith,'  and  simply  be- 
lieve. Faith  is  believing  things  not 
in  evidence."  I  explained. 


"Oh,  sure.  Have  you  made  that 
leap  yet?" 

"Not  entirely,  but  at  least  I'm 
trying." 

"I'll  save  the  effort." 

WE  ARGUED,  investigated,  and 
examined  every  point  of  view. 
We  agreed  to  disagree  on  the  Bible, 
and  went  on  to  the  place  of  God  in 
the  present  age.  The  voice  talked 
against  what  he  called  the  God  of 
Our  Fathers,  white-bearded  and  ab- 
solute. I  argued  for  a  more  sophisti- 
cated conception  of  God,  but  I  never 
made  much  sense.  My  weakness  was 
my  inability  to  offer  any  alternative 
to  the  traditional  view  of  God,  and 
the  voice  was  not  buying  any  of  the 
idea  that  all  things  will  be  eventu- 
ally revealed. 

I  wore  out  the  pavement  between 
my  house  and  the  chapel,  never 
missing  a  Sunday,  and  when  they 
started  evening  services  I  went  to 
those,  too.  I  was  looking  for  a  peg  to 
hang  my  faith  on — a  peg  that  would 
bear  at  least  a  little  scrutiny.  One 
young  chaplain  I  remember  always 
seemed  to  be  talking  directly  to 
me.  Things  he  said  about  faith 
made  sense.  He  pointed  out  how 
religion  and  modern  thought  com- 
plimented each  other,  and  how 
people  sometimes  lose  faith  because 
they  lacked  understanding  or  ex- 
pected the  Bible  to  do  things  it  was 
never  intended  to  do. 

"If  you  want  to  learn  biology,"  he 
said,  "Study  biology.  If  you  want  to 
learn  geology,   get  out  the  geology 
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books.  But  if  you  want  to  learn 
about  God's  revelation  of  himself 
to  man,  try  the  Bible.  The  Bible  is 
neither  a  science  textbook  or  a  so- 
ciology book.  It  tells  about  man's 
relationship  to  God." 

I  could  go  along  with  this  easily, 
but  the  next  Sunday  one  of  the 
other  chaplains  would  be  preaching 
the  old  hellfire  conservatism  that 
could  nudge  the  thinking  man  to- 
ward the  exit,  or  so  I  thought.  The 
young  chaplain's  tour  ended  and  we 
were  left  with  the  others.  Oh,  well. 

I  returned  to  the  U.S.  in  a  man- 
made  airliner  while  two  astronauts 
circled  man's  earth  in  Gemini  5, 
sailing  through  inexplicable  space. 

A  civilian  now,  I  entered  graduate 
school  to  major  in  English.  I  studied 
the  skeptical  Victorians  who  were 
sometimes  afraid  to  state  openly 
their  obvious  disbelief,  and  the 
modern  playwrights,  far  less  shy. 
Even  in  Shakespeare,  man  seemed 
doomed.  A  refreshing  note  in  a 
march  of  despair  came  during  a  dis- 
cussion of  worldwide  legends  about 
bread  falling  from  the  heavens.  A 
respected  professor  commented  that 
he  was  untroubled  by  the  many  in- 
terpretations, and  believed  the  leg- 
ends to  be  simply  a  record  of  what 
actually  happened.  The  leap  of  faith 
was  alive  and  well  in  at  least  one 
corner  of  the  English  department. 
I  stalled  between  belief  and  disbe- 
lief with  a  head  so  full  of  pros  and 
cons  I  could  think  of  little  else. 

I  got  something  else  to  think 
about  pretty  soon.  A  week  after 
boasting  that  I  could  eat  anything, 
I  was  in  the  hospital,  laid  low  by  a 
bleeding  stomach  ulcer.  The  bleed- 


ing wouldn't  stop,  so  one  night  I 
found  myself  considering  the  pros 
and  cons  of  faith  as  the  lights  went 
out  in  the  operating  room.  The  oper- 
ation was  a  success,  but  the  recov- 
ery was  almost  fatal.  After  the 
wound  stopped  hurting,  I  thought  I 
was  feeling  pretty  good.  Then  I  was 
informed  I  had  a  clot  in  my  lung  and 
I  must  lie  still  to  avoid  dying.  I  had 
about  gotten  used  to  this  when  one 
Sunday  night  my  wound  burst, 
spewing  pus  and  corruption  all  over 
myself  and  my  bed.  Nurses,  aides, 
friends,  and  passers-by  were  all 
over  the  place.  My  doctor  repaired 
the  damage  and  was  off  into  the 
night. 

I  could  take  the  lumps  individual- 
ly, but  together  they  were  beginning 
to  frighten  me.  To  move  might  mean 
tearing  the  wound  more,  but  I  was 
too  sore  to  move  anyway.  I  said, 
"Dear  God,  I  have  doubted  you  and 
sinned  against  you,  but  I  ask  your 
forgiveness.  I  can  still  do  useful 
work  if  returned  to  health.  I  ask  you 
to  take  personal  charge  of  my  case 
and  deliver  me  from  this  predica- 
ment. I  thank  you  for  your  blessings 
and  pray  your  will  to  be  done  in  all 
things."  I  said  other  things  too,  but 
that  is  basically  what  I  said. 

"Do  you  think  that'll  do  any 
good?"  said  the  voice. 

There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt 
in  my  mind  that  God  immediately 
did  as  I  said.  I  didn't  suddenly  jump 
up  and  walk  away  in  perfect  health. 
I  saw  no  visions  and  heard  no  voices. 
But  God  Almighty,  the  Creator  and 
Saviour  of  the  world,  had  his  hand 
on  the  wheel  and  I  knew  it.  I  don't 
discount  for  a  second  the  remark- 
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able  work  done  by  five  top  doctors 
and  dozens  of  other  medical  per- 
sonnel, nor  do  I  discount  the  amaz- 
ing technology  behind  the  facilities 
of  that  hospital,  but  one  power  was 
in  charge  and  I  know  who  it  was. 

Let  the  agnostic  intellectual 
bring  out  the  books  about  the  power 
of  suggestion,  and  the  reactions  of 
people  under  stress.  I've  read  those 
books  too,  and  have  no  doubt  that 


they  are  valuable  and  true.  These 
things  may  partly  explain  the 
movements  of  God,  but  they  don't 
refute  his  existence. 

My  questions  are  not  all  answered 
and  I  doubt  they  soon  will  be.  I  find 
them  interesting  and  exciting,  but 
not  frightening. 

"I  reckon  we've  smartened  up  a 
good  deal,"  said  the  voice  inside. 

You  got  that  right,  brother.  ■  ■ 


THE  WoRUP 


'Well,  it  would  solve  one  problem.  George's  birthday  is  on  the  30th. 
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lift  Up  |our  Heart 


It  is  not  by  a  man's  purse,  but  by  his  character  that  he  is  rich  or 
poor. — William  Feather. 

Luck  is  the  point  in  life  where  preparation  and  opportunity  meet. 
— Gary  Gariepy. 

Kind  words  are  the  music  of  the  world. — Megiddo  Message. 

No  man  would  listen  to  you  talk  if  he  didn't  know  it  was  his  turn 
next. — E.  W.  Howe  in  Saturday  Review. 

I  believe  that  "now"  is  the  most  important  word  in  any  language 
— because  it  is  only  "now,"  what  you  do  in  the  next  minute  or  two, 
that  you  have  control  over  the  world  and  yourself. — O.  A.  Battista. 

More  important  than  the  three  R's  are  the  three  "knows" — know 
your  world,  know  your  craft,  and  know  yourself — Max  Lerner  in 
Capper's  Weekly. 

Statesmanship  is  the  art  of  changing  a  nation  from  what  it  is  to 
what  it  ought  to  be. — Grit. 

A  purposeless  life  is  ultimately  a  meaningless  life. — Richard  E. 
Hunter  in  Formula  for  Fitness  (Revell) . 

An  optimist  is  a  man  who  just  borrowed  some  money  from  a  fellow 
he  is  going  to  make  a  pessimist. — 0.  A.  Battista. 

The  proper  time  to  influence  the  character  of  a  child  is  about 
a  hundred  years  before  he  is  born. — D.  Inge  in  Prism. 

Worry  a  little  bit  every  day  and  in  a  lifetime  you  will  lose  a  cou- 
ple of  years.  If  something  is  wrong,  fix  it  if  you  can.  But  train  yourself 
not  to  worry.  Worry  never  fixes  anything. — Ole  Helgerson  in  Success 
Unlimited. 

When  a  thing  ceases  to  be  a  subject  of  controversy,  it  ceases  to 
be  a  subject  of  interest.  — William  Hazlitt  in  Grit. 

A  miser  isn't  much  fun  to  live  with,  but  he  makes  a  wonderful 
ancestor.  —  Modern  Maturity. 
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Brief  News  Items 


World  Council  Acts  on  Middle  East 
Crisis 

The  World  Council  of  Churches, 
Divisional  Committee,  in  December, 
1968,  stated:  "We  deplore  the  con- 
tinued hostilities  in  the  Middle 
East  with  the  attendant  loss  of 
life,  both  civilian  and  military, 
which  threaten  to  escalate  into 
another  full-scale  war...."  The 
committee  also  expressed  its  con- 
cern "at  the  continued  hardships 
and  inadequate  shelter  in  which 
the  refugees  are  presently  living  on 
the  East  bank  of  the  Jordan  despite 
the  efforts  of  governments,  churches, 
and  voluntary  agencies.  ..." 

Three   Christian  Emphases   This 
Century 

D.  Elton  Trueblood  points  out  in 
a  recent  issue  of  Yokefellows  Inter- 
national that  there  have  been 
exhibited  during  this  century 
three  remarkable  emphases  in  refer- 
ence to  the  Christian  faith: 

1.  On  foreign  missions — the  high 
point  being  the  Student  Volunteer 
Convention  in  Des  Moines  in  Janu- 
ary, 1920,  when  8,000  students  were 
deeply  moved  by  the  appeals  of 
JohnR.  Mott  and  Robert  E.  Speer. 

2.  On  church  union.  The  ecu- 
menical movement.  Starting  with 
the  thirties. 

3.  On  church  renewal.  The  last 
fifteen  years. 


Dr.  Trueblood  guesses  that  the 
fourth  Christian  development  in 
this  century  will  center  on  belief, 
theology.  "I  believe  God  really  is, 
that  He  is  completely  personal,  in 
that  He  knows  each  individual 
person,  and  that  He  is  like  Christ," 
Dr.  Trueblood  declares. 


Colonel  Elizabeth  H.  Branch,  one  of 
the  first  six  WACs  to  be  selected 
for  promotion  to  full  colonel,  was 
the  first  WAC  to  receive  a  Certif- 
icate of  Appreciation  from  The  Gen- 
eral Commission  on  Chaplains.  Chap- 
lain (LTC)  Elijah  A.  Cockman  of 
the  WAC  Center,  Fort  McClellan, 
Ala.,  presented  the  award  to  the 
commanding  officer  of  the  Center 
during  a  special  ceremony. 


Five  of  the  more  than  1,100  partic- 
ipants and  observers  from  25  Asian 
countries  who  attended  the  9 -day 
Asian-South  Pacific  Congress  on 
Evangelism  in  Singapore.  L-R, 
kneeling:  Attan  Tshering,  Nepal; 
S.  C.  Morey  Lee,  Taiwan.  L-R, 
standing:  A.  O.  Kiremwati,  Nega- 
land;  Traimya  K.  Manyingiwa,  New 
Guinea;  Rev.  Yun  Ho  Kwon,  Korea. 


Headstart  School  Visits  Seabees 

Seventeen  Seabees  from  Mobile 
Construction  Battalion  62,  Gulf- 
port,  Miss.,  cooked  up  a  day  of 
learning  and  excitement  for  70 
children  from  St.  Mark's  Headstart 
School  in  Gulfport.  The  children 
were  bussed  to  the  Seabees  con- 
struction center  where  they  spent 


some  time  at  the  Fire  Department; 
at  the  stables  where  the  children 
learned  first-hand  about  horses; 
and  the  final  stop  was  at  the  heavy 
equipment  area.  The  MCB  con- 
sidered this  day  with  the  children 
as  one  of  their  most  worthwhile  pro- 
jects. 

New  Vietnam  Magazine 

Newsletter  of  the  Department  of 
International  Affairs,  NCC,  reports 
that  there  is  now  being  issued  a 
new  Vietnam  magazine — called 
simply  Vietnam  Magazine.  It  is  an 
informative,  36 -page  illustrated 
journal  with  useful  background. 
Subscriptions  are  $6.00  for  one  year 
(the  number  of  issues  not  noted). 
Send  subscriptions  to  Vietnam 
Council  on  Foreign  Relations,  P.O. 
Box  932  (c/o  CAT,  16  Tu  Do  St.), 
Saigon,  Republic  of  Vietnam. 

Dr.  David  A.  MacLennan  to  Head 
Presbyterians 

David  A.  MacLennan,  pastor  of 
the  First  United  Presbyterian 
Church,  Pompano  Beach,  Florida, 
has  been  unanimously  nominated 
for  Moderator  of  the  181st  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Presby- 
terian Church  in  the  U.S.A.  Dr. 
MacLennan  is  a  frequent  contri- 
butor to  THE  LINK  and  we  sin- 
cerely congratulate  him  on  this  ap- 
pointment. 

Give  to  Easter  Seals 

One  of  the  slogans  for  the  1969 
Easter  Seal  Campaign  is:  "Crippled 
Kids  Can  Be  Helped. "  Be  sure  to 
participate  in  the  Easter  Seal  cam- 
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paign  this  year;  more  than  one 
quarter  million  handicapped  per- 
sons annually  depend  on  Easter 
Seal  services. 


Midshipmen  Go  to  Church 

In  an  article  last  summer  which 
appeared  in  the  Navy  Chaplain's 
Bulletin,  CAPT  Robert  F.  McComas, 
CHC,  USN,  tells  of  the  wide  partici- 
pation by  midshipmen  in  religious 
activities  at  the  Academy.  Cadets 
attend  chapel  services,  study  in 
Bible  classes  and  teach,  come  to 
the  6:00  A.M.  communion  services, 
take  part  in  the  "Big  Brothers" 
program  in  the  Annapolis  area. 
Chaplain  McComas  is  delighted  to 
serve  as  chaplain  at  the  Naval 
Academy  because  thus  he  has  an 
opportunity  to  leave  a  mark  "on  the 
young  men  destined  to  be  the  lead- 
ers of  tomorrow's  Navy." 

Another  Merger 

A  Plan  of  Union  aimed  at  creating 
a  new  church  of  nearly  1,200,000 
members  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
U.S.  (Southern),  and  the  Reformed 
Church  in  America,  has  been 
adopted  by  governing  bodies  of 
both  denominations.  Before  union 
can  be  completed,  the  plan  must 
be  ratified  by  three-quarters  of  the 
presbyteries  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church  and  two-thirds  of  the 
classes  in  the  Reformed. 

Good  News  from  Moscow 

More  young  people  are  attending 
church  in  Russia  today  than  five 
or  six  years  ago,  and  more  men  are 
applying  to  enter  the  priesthood, 
Bishop     Pierre    L'Huillier     told    a 


1-Sgt  M.  E.  Christensen,  new  drill 
instructor  at  the  Naval  Chaplains 
School,  Newport,  R.I.,  tells  how 
LT  Vincent  Capodanno,  CHC,  USN, 
served  wounded  men  in  Vietnam  be- 
fore his  own  death  in  September, 
1967.  Chaplain  James  Farrow,  left, 
and  Chaplain  Vincent  Germano, 
former  Marines  and  now  Catholic 
priests  who  have  just  graduated 
from  the  school,  are  listening  with 
interest.  The  school  chapel  was 
named  for  Capodanno. 


group     of    religious    journalists    in 
Paris. 

Women  Ministers  in  Scotland 

The  Church  of  Scotland,  by  a 
large  majority  in  its  General  As- 
sembly, voted  to  admit  women  to 
the  ministry. 
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APRIL  is  the  month  for  a  Cancer  Crusade.  Emphasis  on  education  and 
fund-raising  for  cancer  control .  .  .  Also  National  Hobby  Month.  Aim: 
To  promote  the  value  of  hobbies  as  a  curb  to  juvenile  deliquency. 

April  1.  April  Fools'  or  All  Fools'  Day. 

April  1-9.  National  Laugh  Week.  To  promote  a  national  sense  of  humor  and 

happiness. 
April  3.  Maundy  Thursday.   Maundy  from  mandatum  (mandate).   Christ's 

command  to  his  disciples  to  wash  one  another's  feet  on  Thursday  before 

his  crucifixion. 
April  4.  Good  Friday.   Observed  in  commemoration  of  the  crucifixion. 
April  5.  Easter  Eve. 
April  6.  EASTER    SUNDAY.    (Latin    Church    celebrates    this    day.    The 

Orthodox  Church  celebrates  April  13,  a  week   later.) 
April  6.  Easter  Pageant  at  Lawton,  Okla.  Passion  play  by  cast  of  2,000. 
April  6-13.  Easter  Week  Festival,  St.  Augustine,  Fla. 
April  6.  Founding  of  the  Mormon  Church  on  this  day  in  1830. 
April  7-15.  American  Comedy  Week.  Emphasis  on  the  need  of  humor  in  life. 
April  8-13.  National  Cherry  Blossom  Festival,  Washington,  D.  C.  Herald  of 

the  opening  of  Spring. 
April  9.  Sir  Winston  Churchill  Day. 
April  10.  Salvation  Army  Founder's  Day.  On  this  day  in  1829,  Wm.  Booth, 

founder  of  Salvation  Army,  was  born. 
April  12-19.  Let's  Play  Ball  Week. 
April  13.  First    Sunday    after    Easter.    Also    Mother-in-Law    Day.     Honor 

mother-in-laws.  Also  Thomas  Jefferson's  birthday.   Born  in   1743.    3rd 

Pres.  of  the  U.S.A. 
April  14.  Pan-American  Day  by  Presidential  Proclamation. 
April  18-29.  International  Trade  Fair.  Toulouse,  France. 
April  20-27.  Free  World  Friendship  Week.  Also  20-26,  Good  Human  Rela- 
tions Week.  And  National  Library  Week.  Also  National  YWCA  Week. 
April  23.  James  Buchanan's  birthday.   15th  President  of  the  U.S.A.   Born 

this  day,  1791. 
April  27-May  3.  Canada-United  States  Goodwill  Week. 
April  27.  Daylight  Saving  Time  begins.  Get  up  at  2  A.M.  and  turn  your 

clocks  and  timepieces  forward. 
April  27.  Ulysses  S.  Grant's  birthday.   18th  President  of  the  U.S.A.   Born 

this  day,  1822. 
April  28.  James  Monroe's  birthday.  5th  President  of  the  U.S.A.  Born  this 

day,  1758. 
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THROUGHOUT  this  issue  of  THE  LINK,  you  will  find  four 
articles  prepared  not  only  for  individual  reading,  but  also  for 
group  discussion  and  for  lay  leaders'  helps. 

1.  Making  Sense  of  Death  (page  10) 

Biblical  Material:  Hebrews  9:27;  1  Corinthians  15:51-58 
In  what  ways  do  we  try  to  soften  the  cruel  impact  of  death?  How 
can  we  make  sense  of  death?  What  does  the  Christian  faith  say  about 
death?  How  does  resurrection  differ  from  immortality? 

2.  Nowhere  Man  (page  24) 

Biblical  Material:  1  Corinthians  13:13;  1  Peter  3:15 
Why  is  there  so  much  pessimism  and  loss  of  hope  these  days? 
Cite  evidences  of  gloom  in  today's  literature,  art,  music,  even  re- 
ligion. Other  views?  Your  view?  Man  is  twofold  — good  and  evil. 
Which  has  the  upper  hand? 

3.  Man  After  God's  Own  Heart  (page  32) 

Biblical  Material:  1  Samuel  17:41-54;  2  Samuel  11:1-27 
What  kind  of  a  boy  was  David,  what  kind  of  man,  what  kind  of 
king?  Why  is  David  called  "the  singer"?  Why  did  David  fall  into 
sin?  How  do  we  today  fall  into  sin?  How   can  we  overcome  the 
temptations  which  beset  us? 

4.  Resurrection:  Day  by  Day  (page  48) 
Biblical  Material:  Luke  24:1-52 

What  do  we  learn  about  the  resurrection  from  Luke  24:1-52? 
What  is  the  best  proof  that  Jesus  Christ  still  lives?  What  new  be- 
ginnings came  to  Jesus'  disciples  on  the  first  Easter  morning?  What 
difference  does  Christ's  resurrection  make  today? 


"Everybody  does  it"  is  a  cloak  under  which  the  willful  person  hides  when 
he  wants  to  please  himself  and  ignore  God's  rules  of  right  conduct. — Nina 

Willis  Walter Why  is  it  that  people  who  have  an  hour  or  two  to  spare, 

always  want  to  spend  it  with  people  who  don't? — Jack  Herbert. 
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1:33  by  Bruce  Henderson  and  Sam  Summerlin.  Cowles  Education  Corporation, 
488  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10022.  1968.  $4.95. 

Where  were  you  on  November  22,  1963,  at  1:33  p.m.?  Wherever  you  were, 
whatever  you  thought  binds  you  forever  in  that  single  tragic  moment  in  history 
when  it  was  announced  that  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  was  dead,  the  victim  of 
an  assassin's  bullet. 

1:33  is  the  story  of  that  moment  in  history;  it  tells  how  people  reacted  around 
the  world  in  words  and  pictures. 

The  Human  Organism  by  David  F.  Horrobin.  Bantam  Books,  Inc.  271  Madison 
Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10016.  1967.  95  cents. 

Here  is  a  unique  and  exciting  introduction  to  the  chemical  and  physiological 
processes  of  the  human  body.  It  describes  the  human  system  — the  chemical  and 
physiological  aspects;  how  the  body  adapts  to  different  environmental  stresses  — 
mountains,  sea,  scorching  heat,  and  piercing  cold;  and  the  chemical  and  bio- 
logical problems  involved  in  man's  conquest  of  outer  space. 

Hitler.  Edited  by  George  H.  Stein.  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.  Englewood  Cliffs,  N.  J. 
07632.  1968.  $1.95. 

Two  excellent  brief  life  studies  in  the  Spectrum  Books'  Series:  Great  Lives 
Observed.  Each  book  is  a  combination  of  autobiography,  eyewitness  observation, 
and  the  objectivity  of  modern  scholarship. 


Get  With  It,  Man  by  Don  W.  Hillis.  Moody  Press,  820  N.  LaSalle  St.,  Chicago, 
111.  60610.  1967.  50  cents. 

Interesting,  straight-from-the-shoulder  talk  to  teen-agers  today  about  God, 
life,  vocation,  commitment,  discipleship. 

Release  from  Phoniness  by  Arnold  Prater.  Word  Books,  Inc.  5030  W.  Waco  Dr., 
Waco,  Tex.  76703.  1968.  $3.95. 

People  are  sick  of  the  frantic,  phony  life  so  many  people  live  today  and  are 
asking:  "How  can  I  find  something  real?"  The  author  does  a  good  job  in  answering 
that  question  in  this  small  book. 


Disciplines  of  the  Christian  Life  by    Georgia   Harkness.    John   Knox   Press,    Box 
1176,  Richmond,  Va.  23209.  1967.  $3.00. 

Dr.  Harkness  deals  in  this  book  with  the  foundations  of  the  disciplined  life 
and  with  practical  guidance  on  how  to  live  this  life  in  such  areas  as  discovery  of 
God,  the  reading  of  the  Bible,  worship,  prayer,  and  vocation. 
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but  the  models  have  an  agreement  with  photographers  not  to  reveal  names  and 
addresses;  so  that's  that.  Sorry.  — Editor. 

Typical  of  some  of  the  letters: 

The  girl  on  the  front  cover  of  THE  LINK  (November,  1968)  is  very  beautiful. 
I've  never  seen  such  a  pretty  cover  before  for  THE  LINK.  I'd  appreciate  it 
very  much  if  you  could  possibly  send  me  the  girl's  name  and  address. 

-Ronald  K.  Gallagher,  S.  R.  Co.  656,  B861701,  N.T.C.  R.T.C.,  San  Diego, 
Calif.  92133 

Thanks  for  publishing  THE  LINK.  May  God  bless  all  involved  in  this  good 
work,  and  help  them  to  increase  the  good  work  and  its  good  effects. 

Will  you  please  send  me  the  name  and  address  of  the  beautiful  girl  whose 
picture  appeared  on  the  front  cover  of  the  November  LINK.  Also,  tell  me:  Is  she 
a  Christian?  Does  she  believe  in  God,  Christ,  and  the  Holy  Spirit?  Does  she 
believe  that  Jesus  Christ  is  our  Savior  and  that  the  Bible  is  the  word  of  God? 

-Alberto  Sanchez,  58th  Sig.  Co.  3d  Bde.  82d  Airborne  Div.,  APO  San 
Francisco.  96228 

I  would  like  to  have  the  address  of  the  most  interesting  looking  lady  whose 
picture  appears  on  the  November  LINK.  She  looks  like  a  girl  I  know  and 
haven't  seen  for  three  years. 

—  Noah  W.  Porter,  14  Dispensary,  Box  49,  APO  San  Francisco,  Calif.  96205 

I  would  like  to  know  the  name  of  the  model  who  was  used  for  this  cover  photo 
(November,  1968,  LINK).  I  am  not  a  regular  reader  of  your  magazine,  but  when 
I  do  glance  through  it,  I've  found  it  to  be  very  inspiring  and  interesting.  I  would 
deeply  appreciate  this  little  favor. 

-A1C  Tim  Byrne,  Box  928,  England  AFB,  La.  71301 

My  Army  friends  have  inquired  about  this  beautiful  girl  on  the  front  page 
of  THE  LINK  (November,  1968).  We  know  she  isn't  a  movie  actress  but  she  is 
beautiful  enough  to  be  one. 

-Sgt  Jerry  C.  Barry,  Co.  C,  5th  Bn,  6th  Inf,  1st  Armd  Div.,  Fort  Hood, 
Tex.  76545 

From  One  of  Our  Writers 

Thanks  for  copies  of  the  magazine  in  which  my  story,  "Under  Pressure," 
appears.  It's  the  first  work  of  fiction  I've  had  printed,  so  naturally,  I'm  excited 
about  it.  Also  pleased  with  the  layout.  The  print  is  attractive,  I  feel,  and  helps 
the  emotional  tone  of  the  story. 

—  Warren  Wilder,  Pawtucket  Times,  Pawtucket,  R.  I. 
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"Daddy,  which  one  of  us  is  the  opposite 
sex?" 


Two  coaches  were  talking.  One 
said:  "I'm  having  an  awful  time  re- 
membering names."  The  other 
replied:  "I  used  to  have  the  same 
trouble,  but  I  solved  it  by  taking 
the  Sam  Carnegie  course." — FCA 
Newsletter. 

God  made  heaven  and  earth  and 
rested.  He  made  man  and  rested. 
Then  he  made  woman,  and  since 
then  hasn't  anybody  rested. — 
Raymond  C.  Davis. 

A  doctor  and  a  lawyer  were  com- 


paring their  professions.  "I'm  not 
saying  that  lawyers  are  a  pack  of 
tricksters,"  said  the  doctor,  "but 
you'll  have  to  admit  that  the 
practice  of  law  doesn't  turn  men 
into  angels." 

"Yes,"  said  the  lawyer,  "you 
doctors  have  us  there." — Gene 
Yasenak. 

A  man  who  had  been  keeping  com- 
pany with  a  girl  for  a  number  of 
years  took  her  out  one  night  to  a 
Chinese  restaurant.  They  began 
studying  the  menu  and  he  inquired, 
"How  would  you  like  your  rice — 
fried  or  boiled?" 

She  replied  very  distinctly: 
"Neither.  I'd  like  it  thrown."— The 
Magnificat. 

After  the  football  game  a  dis- 
gusted spectator  went  up  to  the 
referee. 

"Where's  your  dog?"  he  asked. 

"Dog?  I  haven't  any  dog." 

"Funny.  You're  the  first  blind 
man  I  ever  knew  who  didn't  have 
a  dog." — Builders. 

At  a  mental  hospital  in  Cali- 
fornia one  Sunday  morning  a  group 
of  patients  were  being  shepherded 
to  the  Catholic  and  Protestant 
chapels.  One  patient  did  not  enter 
either  chapel  but  continued  walk- 
ing toward  the  main  gate.  When  an 
attendant  caught  up  with  him  and 
asked  where  he  was  going  the 
patient  replied,  "I  was  told  I  could 
go  to  the  church  of  my  choice,  and 
it's  in  New  York."— The  R.  and  R. 
Magazine. 
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WHO'S  ON  FIRST? 


Compton's  Encyclopedia  says  under  baseball:  "The  national  sport  of 
the  United  States  is  baseball. "  Football  fans  will  disagree,  but  no  one  can 
deny  that  the  world  of  Sandy  Koufax,  and  Casey  Stengel,  Willy  Mays,  Stan 
Musial,  Mickey  Mantle  (mostly  old-timers  now)  is  an  entertaining  and 
exciting  world.  Professional  baseball  begins  each  year  in  April  and  car- 
ries on  until  October  and  the  World  Series — and  during  this  time  40  million 
persons  attend  the  games. 

Of  course,  baseball  has  its  problems:  there  are  fewer  .300  hitters, 
games  are  often  slow  and  dull,  but  the  club  owners  met  late  last  year  to 
give  the  rules  a  going  over  so  as  to  make  the  game  more  exciting! 

So  we'll  continue  to  sing:  "Take  me  out  to  the  ball  game." 
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